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Presented to The Congregationalist’s Pilgrims in the Old Meeting House at Norwich, kung. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.8 
Established, 1855. 
3 East Mr Sree ** N.Y. 
tHE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
i Ashburton PL, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ul.; and Los Angeles, Cal.  100-page 
Agency Manual free, Evererr O. Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL, 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Term begins Sept. 16. Opening lectures at 4 P.M. 
For catalogue or further information apply to 

GHORGK HARRIS, Pres, of the Faculty. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Term opens Sept. 24. The School offers many Uni 
versity advantages, For catalogues or information, 
address Prof. Gro. B. StTHV ENS, New Haven, Ct. 


OHLO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
62d year opens Sept. 23d. With special advantages 
in the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

KE 1. BoswortH See, 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; @ course in 
Middle and Senior years, Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek, Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2,9 A.M. Apply to Prof. C. A. 

Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 


SEMINARY. 











CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD 


HARTFORD #1 ve: ov008 001s 198 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, 


HARTFORD, CT. 


Unexcelled Advantages 
or College Graduates 


NEW YorkK, AUBURN. 


Auburn Theoloical Seminary | 


Established 1820. 

Next term begins Wedpesdas, Sept 16, 1896. 
Opening address by Proressor WILLIS J 
BEECHER, D D. 

For information, write to 

HENRY M. BOOTH, President, Auburn, N. Y. 


NEW York, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, Sew York. 


The next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 25, 1896. 

Students entering will meet the Faculty in the Pres 
dent's room, at 9.30 A.M 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M 

The opening address, by PRESIDENT HASTINGS, will 
be delivered in the Adams © hapel, Thursday, Sept. 24, 
atap.M. K. M. KIngsLey, See'y. 


NEW MAMPSHIRE. 


NEW LONDON, N. Il 


COLBY ACADEMY. 


8200 to B250 a Ke ir. Coeducational, 44th Year. 
Send for Catal « Rev. Gro. W. GLLE, President, 
NeW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
Che 244th year begins September 16, 18%, Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. 
For catal gue and ihustrated supplement, address 
HARGAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN, 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. HE. New buildings. Enlarged facili 
ties. Beautiful and healthful location. Four-years 

fhe Departments of Oratory a 

Physical Culture just established. Young men and 
women fitted for our best colleges. Students of 
limited means received on the “S100 a year plan.” 

Std year begins Sept. 9, 1896. Send for Catalogue, 

W. Hl. CUMMINGS, A. M,, Principal. 





courses of study 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL (46¥3). 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 


Founded 17638. Thorough training for College and 
Technical Schools, PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 





Educational. 
™ ANS cH USETTS. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, Wore ESTER. 


MISS KITIBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for Col- 
lege. Intermediate, Academic and Special Courses, 
Send for Mlustrated Circular, 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies. Begins its 6sth year Septem 
ber ith, offering enlarged opportunities. ‘hree 
Seminary courses of studies and a College-fitting 
Course, Address Miss LAURA 8S, WATSON, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
ib Vy for Young Men ana 
CARLET ON SCHOOL Boys. College prepar 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach 
ing. Gymnasium bowling alley, ete. Circulars, 
I, N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE, 
ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. 
Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art and Languages. 
Thorough preparation for college 
Miss WHITTEMORK, Prine ipal, Montvale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Co-educational., Six courses 
of study. New buildings, Large Gymnasium, Fine 
Laboratories. #2004 year. Send for catalogue to 
H. 8S. COWELL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Men and women. Rules of Assoc, Am. Med, Colleges 17th 
year opens Sept 16. Part tuition for clinical service. 
20,000 med, calls in '95. Near Boston City Hospital. 
AUGUSTUS P, CLARK, A.M., M.D., Dean (Send 
for Catalogue.) 617 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Boston Normal School of Giymnastics. 
Established in 1889, by the late Mrs, Mary Hemenway. 
Highth year will begin September 29th, Address 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director, 9 Appleton St., Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three sedi pes courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The sixtieth year opens Sept. 17, 189%. Board and 
tuition #250, Mrs. MEAD, President, 


MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


MAPLEBANK HOME SCHOOL 
For Boys. Best of care and instruction guaran 
teed. Small boys a specialty. Se ae for catalogue 
containing full information, Addre 
HENRY N, DE NORMANDIE, Principal, 






~ MABBAC HUSETTS, Worc ESTER. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester (* The Academic City’), Mass, 4st year. 
Best preparation for College, F rofessional or Busi- 
ness life. Healthful location, Careful selection and 
supervision of students. Small Classes. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DANV ERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Tenth Year begins Sept. 22. 
College Preparatory and Elective Courses. 
Principal, SARAH M. MERRILL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 

ForY es. Regular and elective courses, 
ti T, , Classical. Pupils also fitted for 
advance ed courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in art and music, Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling alley; out 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san 
itary arrangements. Best home — neces. Beau- 
titully situated, 24 miles from Bostotr 

62d year. Fall term, Sept. 10, 18%, 

prospectus, address 

Miss A. E. STA? 





Kor illustrated 









rON,P rine ipal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 
. oo 1 . 
Attractive Life Calling. 

An unequaled opportunity for some of our best men 
and women in the * new profession ’’— lay, Sunday se hool 
and missionary work. The Sch ol for Christian Worke rs, 
Springtie ld, Mass., should enter 100 ay rs Sept. 2d in 
order to be xin to fill the demand. New: Ladies’ Home, 
rec ognized practical missionary inatrue tor, decision by 
trustees to place institution on highest edue ational 
basis and secure as presidenta leader among college and 
seminary presidents. Arouse your friends and send for 
catalogue. 


‘Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley | 
SCHOOLS | 


Boy/ston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Back Bay, Boston, 
Sixty-ninth year (Chauncy-Hall 
opens Sept, 2ist. 
| he consolidation of Chauney-Hall, the 

oldest Boston Private School, with the 

Berkeley School is the union of two | 
strong forces, forming an institution of the 
highest order, to be known hereatter by 
the older name. 

In all classes Special Students are re 
ceived. Particular attention to prepara 
tion for Mass. Institute of Technology. 
Send for 1896 Catalogues. Our certificate 
admits at various colleges for boys as well 
asatthose for girls. 

TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 




















‘Educational. 
‘RH Oo D E ISLAN uD. 


RHODE ISLAND, East GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Elegant new dining 
hall just completed. Endowed. ‘Twelve courses, 
September 15. Write for illustrated catalogue. 

F. D. BLAKESLEK, D. D., Principal. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 
Lakeville, Conn. Prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientific Schools. The next year will begin 
September 16, 1896. 

EpWwArp G, Coy, Head Master. 











CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwatk. Conn, 25th year. Primary, Academic 
and College Pre paratory courses. Music, Art, anc 
the Languages, Careful attention to morals and 
manners, New buildi BS , steam heat, gymnasium, 


CONNEOTICUT, STAMFORD. 


Betts Academy, <¢ 
Stamford, Conn. 

Flome life andthe individual are 
the keynotes at this school. Each 
boy is tanght ow to study 
think and reason for himself, and is 
trained in observation and research, 
reparation for any ‘Technical 
and a liberal, 


“ What we do 
we do well.’ 


School or University, 





practical traming: to those not in- 

tending to enter college 
On September 21st New building, modern convene 
the ld bell will ring iences arge, beautiful grounds 


| 
8th year 
ent Ree adapted for athletics and out-door 


sports of all seasons. Illustrated catalogue on applica- 
tion. Personal inspection preferred. (One hour from 


New York.) Wa. J. Bers, M.A, (Yale), Pencipal 


NEW YOR K. 





NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 
THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADES1Y 


Peekskill, N.Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cat 
alogue. COL. LOU Loe Hy. _ ORL KE SMAN, Prin. 





NEW YORK, Pou OGUKEEPSIK. 
LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 

For Young Ladies, 48th year. College pre re Hee 

SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, a 


NEW YORK, New YORK. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS OCTOBER Is. 
735 Madison Avenue, New York, 





New YorK, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥. For boarding ca 
dets only. Completely equipped and beautifully 
located on Hudson Hiver, near West Point. For 
catalogue, address 8. C. JONES, C. E., Supt. 








NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West 
séth Street, New York City. Thorough English from 
Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Miss 

Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Atten 

tion in Mind Training a special feature; also con 

versational French and German. Home and Chap 
eronage for special students. 


New ‘York, KEUKA. 


KEUKA COLLEGE 
Institute and School for Christian Workers. 
Institute prepares for college ane business. College 
offers two courses, classical and Latin scientifie. 
Schoo! for Christian Workers (interdenominational) 
aims to increase the efficiency of young people in 
ourcburches. 8l75coversallexpepses. Year begins 
Sept. §. Apply to Rey. N. M. CALHOUN, President. 











cpa NEW J ERSEY. 
NeW JeERsky, MONTCLAIR. 
M. ontclar Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. /. 
A thoroughly active boy must be doing 
something. If he is not employed, he is 
in mischief. We fill every hour of the 
day with study in school, or with play on 
the field and in the gymnasium. 
Visit the Academy and see how closely 


related good play is to good work. 


j. G. 


MacVICAR, 
Head Master. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 151 thaenp Street. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 
University Extension and Non-Resident Courses lead 
to the usual College degrees, including all post 
graduate. Instruction by mail in any desired sub 
ject. Address F. W. HARKINS, Ph. D., Chancellor. 
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Educational. 
_MASSAOH USETTS. 





RE-OPENS SEPT. Ast, 1896. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 


embraces a list of more than twenfy teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of ds/igence 
and zea. 


THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons, 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 


of this school for ortgrnality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 


608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and pur osely constructed. Office open 
daily, from gtill2o’clock. Prospectus Post Free. 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 


KANSAS. 


KANSAS, WICHITA. 


Fairmount College, 


WICHITA, KANSAS. 


The second year of this College will open in 
all departments, Music, Fine Arts, Academy, 
College proper, September 9, 18%. 

Three parallel courses of study, Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. New England stand- 
ards in requirements, and modern methods by 
New England instructors. 

For information and catalogues, address 


N. J. MORRISON, President. 





NOVA SCOTIA. 


HALIFAX, 


_ye . e t { . 
Halifax Ladies’ College, 
In Affiliation with Dalhousie Universtiy.) 
ART STUDIO 
AND 
CONSERVATORY OF Music. 
Rev. ROBERT LAING, M.A., President. 


Miss M.S. KER, Girton, Cambridge, Resident 
Principal. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


r. C. H. PORTER, Leipsic, Director of Conservatory. 


The courses of study include English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Modern and Classical languages, 
Elocution, Calsthenics, Art and Music. 

There is a staff of 23 teachers, selected from the 
best English and Canadian Universities and from 
the best German Conservatories of Music. 

There is direct communication with the United 
States by rail and water. Calendars containing full 
information may be obtained from the president, 
Rev. Rosert Larne, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 





The Congregationalist 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


The 





CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 
A Retrospect of Our Pilgrimage 
Gail Hamilton as Writer and Christian 
France and the French Canadians 
The Folly of not Believing 
Presenting Jesus to Others 
Current History 
In Brief 
TAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
The Interior 
CURRENT THOUGHT 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Boston Revisited. 
Charity Chance. 
mond 
Miss Dodge’s Personal Traits. Thomas Todd 
Her Pastor’s Tribute, Rev. J. G. Nichols 
Pilgrimage Letters. No, XII. Looking 
ward. F. J.D. 
The Catholic Summer 
T. J, Conaty, D. D. 
THE HOME: 
Let Me Go Where’er I Will 
Paragraphs 
Faith—or Others’ Works? 
The Child’s Use of Money. 
The Boy without a Hobby. 
kin 
Health Hints 
Closet and Altar 
Tangles 
Massachusetts’s 


Franklin 


Chaps. VIIL, 1X. Walter Ray 


sack 


School of America. Kev. 


a selected poem 


Marion Harland 
Margaret Nourse 
Martha Clark Ran 


Test of Good Citizenship—a 
selection 
Conversation Corner, 
Corner Scrap-Book 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL- 
Notes 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic for Sept, 20-26 
Notes 
LITERATURE 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
Ministerial Stage-Coach 
Summer Work and Rest in lowa 
Weekly Register 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Gail Hamilton's Karliest Literary Work 
John Robinson and His Peers—a selection 
Gleanings 
Notices 
Business Outlook 
Detinitions 
Pithy Sayings of an Old-Time 
Biographical 
Obituaries 
A Bar Harbor Mission 
Wee Witticisms 


Mr. Martin 


Lesson for Sept. 20 


Divine 





THE(NGREGATIONALIST | 


RECORDER, 


AND BOSTON 


The Congregationalist, 184% 


The Recorder founded Valb: 


Published every Thursday, 


At | Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
Per Copy, PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00, 
TWo YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, #10.00. 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.0 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00, 
FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, £10.00 


3 Months, 25 cents. 


6 CENTS. 


CLUB OF 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber's address, 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subseribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. 


as 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents yer agate line each in 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 114 i: ches to the column 
Discounts according to amount of contract 
READING NoOTICcCEs, leaded noppareil, 
line, each insertion, nef. 


" cents per | 


L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


w. 


Nothing 


so Clean, 
so Durable, 
so Economical, 


so ge “er 
oo 
gh 
BIAS 
De 


VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS, 


You have to pay the same price for the 
“just as good.”” Why not insist on 
having what you want—S. H. & M. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
San ples mailed free. 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” anew 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 


Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 


P 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y, City. 





Jackets 


AND 


Capes 


We offer a special lot of stylish Capes 
and i ickets at prices much less than they 
would regularly sell for. ‘The reason is 


that they were made early in the sea 


son, when work was dull with manufac 
turers and cost of production less than 


now. 


200 Boucle Jackets, a remark- 


E able value at only 2: 98 
| a en Jackets, latest 3. 98 
2 
p) 
2 
ra 
2 
2 
2 
2 
») 
r 
> 


Beaver Jackets, latest 
style, furtrimmed, a special 6. 98 


value at only 
Fine Beaver Capes, trimmed, 


altogether a sp lendid bar- 
gain at 


Wmn. S. Butler & C0., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


PDD DAD AA A A NA A ll ll dl ll dl el Nd ed Ne ed ee S 


+ > ~ ate —A [ 


Up to Dreamland they go 
So cosily dressed 
In se muslin well known 
As the 


Pride of the West. 


Fur sale by all leading retailer 
D 999999000904 000009 000909090999 04 0000 


Perecerecoccesseoces CO OOO® 
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CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 








ond-class mai 


Entered as sec Composition by Thomas Todd | 


Our Make. Cost $2,400, Price 
HOOK & HASTINCS CO., Boston. 


#1,200. 
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IN THE 


Rocky oe ins 


TARE THE... . 
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ISLAND 3 Sees” 
ROUTE * or Pueblo. 


ONLY DIREC’ | LORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 








INE TO Cr 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPL E hepa E Keesreeeees 
which s} 
and an ji 


of this place r 





weil repay your visit. 


Tourist Dictionary 
Sent Free... 
Apply for it. 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route World's Pictorial Line. 


THE ONLY LINE WEsT OF MISSOURI RIVER RUNNING 
BUFFET SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS. 







THE ORIGINAL OVERLAND ROUTE. 
It Hecate ig ho Ag 
Will be for All Time to Come! 


06 





‘astest Train to the West, 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED,” 


CHICAGY to SAN FRANCISCO daily 
in {3 Days from Chicago. 
(21-2 Days from Missouri River. 
Pullman Palace Sleepers; Dining Cars; Free Reclining 
Chair Cars; Buffet Smoking and Library Cars. 
For tickets and full information call or address any 
Union Pacific agent, or EK LOMAX, Gen. Pass. and 


Tkt. Agt., Omaha, Neb. 
ret GAZES TOURS S982 
52 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Escorted Parties leave as follows October 6: 






ROUND All Choice Programs 
THE of Free 
WORLD Included Routes By Post 


Southern By By North| Sept. 30 
Europe American German and 
and Italy Line Lloyd Oct.3 & 31 


Excursions Sept. 19 |Special Rates 
to Rome and Oct. 10) All Included 

63 DAYS &280.00 UPWARD. 
60 DAYS 8450.00 UPWARD. 


Write for Programs of Oriental Tours. 
Iso First Class. 

113 DAYS 8860.00, All Included. 
Independent Travel Tickets Everywhere, 
Good Steamer Berths by all Lines. 
WRITE FOR TOURIST GAZETTE AND SAVE 

MONEY. 


Post Free Upon Application. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


113 Breadway, New York, or 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAMS WILL BE FURNISHED NOW. 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
{PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294. 





THE 


THE 


THE 


Oppesite Grace Church, 


Prepared by a committee of the National 
Council of the Congregational churches of 
the United States. By mail 10 cents each; 
100 copies or more $5 00, postage additional. 


TEARLESS LAND. 


Compilei by M C. Haz- 


Poems on Heaven 
ard, Ph.D. 


$150 


THE ROCKANOCK STAGE. 


$y Prof. GeorGt HuNTINGTON — Price $1.50. 


HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON. Price $150 


POOLE’S MILLIONS. 
By Jutia MCNAIR WRIGHT 


RAINPROOF INVENTION. 


Price $1 50 


Price S150. 


By Emtry WEAVER 


A SON OF LIBERTY. 


By Wituts Boyp ALLEN. Pr ce S125 


THE FAIRIES OF FERN DINGLE. 


By Harriett A. CHEEVER. Price $1 00. 


THE TWINS AND THEIR TROUBLES. 
By L. AMELIA WILDER Pp. 225 Price 75 
cents. 


THE YOUNG MANDARIN. 


By Rev. J.D Davis. Pp. 396 Price $1.50. 


MONDAY CLUB SERTIIONS, 


On the [vternational Sunday School Les- 
sons for 1897. Price $1.25. 


PILGRIII SUNDAY SCHOOLTREASURY. 


Illuminated cover. Price 4 cents postpaid ; 
100 copies $2.00, postage additional. 


Congregational 8.8. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 





The most centrally located hotel in the city, con 


ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
oy enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
double 


The new 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in*this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


its former capacity. 


ROUND THE WORLD | and HOLY LAND. 

Select Parties leave San Francisco Oct. 17 and Nov. 21 
for tour Round the World; leave New Yor n. 30 and 
Feb, 20, 1897, for Palestine. “*Clark’s I 7? 306 
Washington St., Boston. 








CLEARLY 


THE Sp OF 
THE FRIORITY 


CHICAGO 

GREAT 

WESTERN 
PAILWAy 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
DUBUOUE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS THE 
DES MOINES mapte tear 
ST. JOSEPH ROUTE 
LEAVENWORTH 

Wala Jat nO i 


F, H. LORD, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent 
Quincy Building, CHICAGO. 
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MISS FULLER’S STORIES. 


° 
A Venetian June. 
Second Edition. Jilustrated, 16mo, $1.00. 

‘As delicate in form, color and texture as a vase 
from Salviati.”’—Buffalo Express. 

‘It will appeal to all lovers of alluring, illusive 
Venice, and it will wia for Venice lovers through 
its poetical beauty. In addition to its own charm, 
the story is brought outin a most dainty, attractive 
manner, distinctly suggestive of Venice in June.”— 
Cleveland Critic. 


Pratt Portraits. 


Sketched in a New Eogland Suburb. 
Edition. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; 
$1.00. 

“The scant material of which many of them are 
composed, and the satisfactory manner of their 
treatment, cause wonder at the same time that they 
arouse admiration. It must be admitted that only 
a thorough artist can accomplish this.”—Cleveland 
Leader. 


A Literary Courtship 


Under the auspices of Pike’s Peak. Eighth 
Edition. 12mo, illustrated, $1 00. 
‘““A delightful little love story. Like her other 
book, it is bright and breezy; its humor is crisp 
and the general idea decidedty original.’’— Boston 


Times. 
Peak and Prairie 
From a Colorado Sketch-Book. Third Edi- 
tion. 16mo, with a frontispiece by Louis 

Loeb, $1 00. 

“We may say that the jaded reader, fagged with 
the strenuous art of the passing hour, who chances 
to select this volume to cheer the hours, will throw 
up his hat for sheer joy at having hit upon a book 
in which morbidness and self-consciousness are 
conspicuous by their absence ’’—New York Times. 


Tenth 
cloth, 


At Wellesley. 
Legenda for ’96 Stories and Studies by 
the Senior Class of Wellesley College. 
12mo, $1 00 


— 
The Religion of Manhood. 
By JouNn OWEN Cort, author of ** Inspira- 
tions’? and ‘‘ One Man’s Thesis.’’ 12mo, 

75 cents. 

“A brilliant, speculative, intellectual grappling 
with the mission of oark things and the ministry of 
mystery and evil. Mr. Coit makes his address to 
the speculative reason. He vives us some thrill- 
ing verses and thoughts of his own, and some taken 
from others, so heavily charged with meanings as 
to rank him securely among those who know the 
pure gold when they find it. The book is not sys- 
tematic, but it is inspiring—a veritable treasury of 
thoughts and thrills.—New York Independent.” 

’ containing list of 


*.* Send for “ Notes on New Books,’ 


autumn publications. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
_ New YORK AND ID LONDON. 
OLD Books BoucurtT. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALL PARCELS OF 
BOOKS PURCHASED. 
Save the expense and delay of Auction Sales. 
N.d- BA RTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston 


COSPEL HYMNS, |! to 6. 


Excel. Mus. Ed , #75 per 100; Words Ed , $10 upwards per 
100, © hristian Endeavor Hymns. #30 per 100, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PASTOR’S 


Vest Pocket Memorandum. 


Prepared by GEO. M. BOYNTON, D.D. 
Full leather. 50 








Size, 3x5, 104 pages. 
cents net. Postpaid. 


This little book will aid the pastor in keeping before 
him the residences of his people and the dates »s of his 
pastoral visits. The families are arranged by streets, 
as most convenient tor reference, by the way. 

It is also a reminder of things to be done, of engage- 
ments, of persons to be seen, etc, It has « place to jot 
down those sudden suggestions as to texts or topics 
which come often away trom home, and which are apt 
to be most fruitful of all. 


Congregational 8.8. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AnD CHICAGO. 


TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS. 
The classes, under the care of the Massachusetts 
Emerge ney and Hygiene Association, Dr. Jobn Homans, 
2d, President, for the training of women in the care 
of the sick and aged will be resumed October 5th, 18%, 
and continue through the winter Tuition, 215.00 for 
nine weeks’ instruction, including practical demonstra- 
tion. Dr. ANNA G. RICHARDSON, Instructor, For 
further particulars apply to the secretary, 18 Exeter 
Street, Boston. 
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Volume LXXXI 


HANDBOOK No. I1 (July, 1896). 


Anglo-American Comity. By Rev. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D D 





HANDBOOK No. 10 (April, 1896). 


Eighty Years of Congregationalism. WALKER. 
Eighty Years of Christian History. Hurst. 
Eighty Years of Political History. Harr. 


%* TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. *% 


6Mentisfor. . .«. « © « « $2.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 


HE question as to the consolidation 
of Shawmut and Union Churches 
in Boston has been agitated a good 
deal since the departure of Dr. Boynton for 
Detroit. Committees of both churches have 
conferred on the matter and have stated their 
respective positions to a third committee 
consisting of five representative laymen 
connected with other Boston churches, As 
yet nothing has resulted from these deliber- 
ations other than a brief report from this 
special committee stating that in its judg- 
ment, in view of the actual situation, the 
time was not ripe for consolidation, though 
expressing its opinion that one church would 
suffice for that section of the South End. 
Each church still feels that it has a dis- 
tinctive and important field, and for the 
present, at least, there seems to be a pros- 
pect of sufficient funds to maintain both or- 
ganizations. There has been so much talk 
about the consolidation that it is well that 
the subject has been carefully canvassed 
even though the respective committees were 
not authorized to make a definite decision. 
{n the long run the desirable ends will al- 
ways be served by such frank and free con- 
sultation of all parties interested. 








Christian workers may gain valuable sug- 
gestions from the present unique political 
campaign, Their question has been two- 
fold: how to arouse the popular mind to 
interest in their message, and how to put it 
before the people im forms which they can 
readily understand. The political worker 
has mainly the second of these questions 
to answer. He is doing it by adopting on 
a vast scale the methods of the preacher, 
the Sunday school and the tract society, 
and by improving on these methods, Pam- 
phlets innumerable will be scattered broad- 
cast and never read. But pictures, short 
articles in the “patent insides’’ of hun- 
dreds of country newspapers, blackboard 
sketches and speeches at picnics and coun- 
try crossroads, with an immense amount 
of conversation between neighbors, will be 
among the most potent influences to decide 
the coming election and will do unmeas- 
ured service in informing the people con- 
cerning its issues. Christian workers must 
not fail to profit by the inventive genius 
which is putting into use such a variety of 
ways for making voters know what they 
ought to do with their votes, In the same 
ways we may bring the multitudes to see 
the wisdom of ordering their lives to walk 
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in the footsteps of the Saviour and Lord of 
mankind. 


The arrangements for the construction of 
the new Congregational House are not yet 
sufficiently advanced for definite promise of 
activity in building. The right of occu- 
pancy of the present Congregational House 
on the corner of Beacon and Somerset 
Streets extends for three years from last 
June, but it is not expected that it will be 
necessary to remain for more than two 
years from that time. The city’s lease of 
the present building on the new site expires 
in October, but an application has been 
made by the authorities for the use of a 
part of it, and this may be granted for a 
few months, pushing the work of demoli- 
tion and reconstruction over into the more 
favorable weather of the summer. Within 
two years, therefore, we may hope to wel- 
come our friends in new quarters, but the 
trustees have yet another year in which to 
provide for unexpected delays. 


The Jewish Messenger devotes much space 
to the decay of active religious life among 
its people as indicated by the falling off of 
synagogue membership and the summer 
neglect of worship. It says: ‘‘ There are in 
greater New York at least 3,000 very well- 
to-do Hebrew citizens and heads of Hebrew 
families, thoroughly Americanized and lib- 
erally educated— hundreds among them ac- 
tively engaged in the best professions—and 
yet one and all unaffiliated with any of the 
ten leading congregations of thecity. These 
are true figures. There is not even a sign 
of concerted, well-devised activity visible 
among these ten congregations to win over 
this host of nonconformists. That is a 
true fact.’’ It adds in another place in re- 
gard to summer carelessness: ‘‘In some 
large houses where the proprietor adver- 
tises Jewish food prepared according to the 
old custom, where there is no Gentile among 
the guests and the doorposts are decorated 
with the traditional sign of protection, the 
Sabbath is as disorderly as elsewhere. Serv- 
ice is unheeded, but gambling and smoking 
are not exceptional, just as if there was no 
outward suggestion of conservatism. Some 
vigorous protest on the part of respected 
guests would be effective in improving mat- 
ters, but who cares to be an Isaiah when 
the observing and decent minority are so 
reduced in numbers and spirit?’’ Thisisa 
pity. We hope it may be only a passing 
phase of Jewish life in America, but it 
conveys a warning to Christian city resi- 
dents and summer visitors which is worth 
considering, The Christian who does not 
connect himself with Christians does not 
count. 


A recent incident in a New York village 
where a father and son defended their prop- 
erty against burglars, the father being 
killed and two of the burglars wounded in 
the exchange of shots, has driven some of 
our contemporaries to discussion of the 
right of self-defense for Christians. Our 
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Lord said to the disciples, contrasting the 
witness they had borne with the witness 
they were about to bear, ‘‘ But now, he that 
hath a purse, let him take it, and likewise 
a wallet; and he that hath no sword let him 
sell his cloak and buy one.’’ But he also 
said to Peter, ‘‘ Put up again thy sword into 
its place, for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.’’ The right of 
self-defense and the accountability for ex- 
ercising it under the proper conditions seem 
to us to be involved in thesé two sayings. 
It is, like public war, a weapon of last re- 
sort, only to be employed when other means 
have failed, and with distinct acceptance of 
the possibilities involved for our own lives. 


Michigan University is, after Princeton, 
the college having the largest number of 
Presbyterian students. No other institu- 
tion, probably, except Lafayette, had more 
than half as many of strictly Presbyterian 
membership or aftiliation. These facts were 
brought out by Professor Kelsey of the 
university in an address before the Synod of 
Michigan which has been reprinted as a 
supplement to the Michigan Presbyterian. 
Professor Kelsey asked the synod to pro- 
vide an endowment which should secure 
competent oversight and teaching for these 
nearly 500 Presbyterian students, including 
courses of Bible study which are outside 
the scope of the university work. He in- 
sists that the State universities have come 
to stay and must to a great extent over- 
shadow the financially weaker denomina- 
tional colleges, and that it is suicidal for 
the church to neglect its children during 
their years of study. The argument is a 
forcible one and should be heeded by our 
Congregational people also. It is not neces- 
sary to think of withdrawing support from 
our indispensable schools and colleges to 
acknowledge that the boys and girls who 
prefer the opportunities of the larger in- 
stitutions have claims upon our care and 
thought. 


Dr. Bradford, who has been in London 
supplying the pulpit of Kensington Chapel, 
substituted a lecture on the Religious Prob- 
lems of Japan for a sermon one Sunday 
evening. Many of the facts and conclusions 
reached by him seem to have been unfamil- 
iar to his English hearers, Tis estimate of 
the Japanese national capacity quoted from 
a distinguished English resident in Japan is 
interesting, ‘‘I regard the Japanese as far 
superior, intellectually, to theaverage Euro- 
pean,” he said, upon which Dr. Bradford’s 
own comment was, ‘‘ They can grasp the 
profoundest problems of mathematics, sci- 
ence and philosophy, but when it comes to 
the application of them they are far inferior 
to the English.”’ In speaking of methods 
he noticed, incidentally, that it requires 
three bishops to oversee Jess than 5,000 na- 
tive Christians in communion with the Eng- 
lish and American Episcopal churches. He 
denied that the time had come for the with- 
drawal of the missionaries, and suggested 
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rather that their work should be supple- 
mented by occasional visits from leaders of 
thought in the churches of the Occident. 
‘‘The deputation and the missionaries and 
native pastors of Japan,’’ he said, ‘ were 
unanimous in their feeling that the one man 
who can do Japan more good than a hundred 
missionaries, if we can only get him to go 
out and spend a little time in Japan, is your 
own Principal Fairbairn.’’ This is a high 
tribute to Dr. Fairbairn, as well as a token 
of the world-wide fraternity of church life 
and thought which is growing up. 


The will to do is our Lord’s appointed 
prerequisite for knowledge of his teaching. 
‘*Tf any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself.’”’ In the 
hour of doubt, therefore, the attitude of 
the will is all important. The first steps 
toward the peace of assurance are steps of 
action rather than of study. Is Jesus right 
in his opinions, justified in his claims, able 
to fulfill his promises? Test him and see, 
for he challenges the experiment of obe- 
dience. Determine to do God’s will, and the 
teaching will not fail, In the flame of your 
devotion his purpose will appear, as the 
secret writing becomes plain when the 
paper upon which it is written is held for a 
little in the heat. The life for Christ isa 
life with Christ. It gains its sanction from 
a living person and not from a dead law. 
Its assurance is an assurance that grows 
out of faith and is confirmed in living and 
continually deepening experience. 


oe 


A RETROSPEOT OF OUR PILGRIMAGE, 


This issue of The Congregationalist con- 
tains the final letter of the series describing 
a very remarkable journey. We have re- 
ceived abundant assurances that these let- 
ters have been widely read. They have 
given to our readers accurate and pictur- 
esque impressions of the reception in Eng- 
land of the American pilgrims, and have re- 
fleeted, as this closing letter shows, the 
impressions made on the travelers by the 
institutions and the people of our mother 
country. 

What is to be gained by this pilgrimage? 
First, we are impressed anew by the hero- 
ism of the men who, for the sake of their 
convictions, left behind them home and 
country and property, and thereby be- 
queathed to their descendants a hundred- 
fold more than they lost by adherence to 
principle. The same thing has been recog- 
nized anew, through our visit, by the Eng- 
lish people. Their newspapers everywhere 
called attention to it. It was and continues 
to be the theme of many a sermon, address 
and conversation. Only Englishmen would 
have done what our Pilgrim fathers did, or 
if men of other lands have done the same, 
their kinship with our fathers is even closer 
than that of the same nationality. Our best 
inheritance is that integrity, that loyalty to 
principle in the face of every necessity of 
self sacrifice, to which we look back with 
pride. Such an ancestry neither nation can 
dishonor without ruin. 

We have learned afresh the essential unity 
between England and the United States. 
At heart the people of each country recog- 
nize their kinship with those of the other. 
In both countries political parties seem hos- 
tile to one another, and each sharply criti- 
cises the other, sometimes charging on its 
opponent the purpose to ruin the nation. 
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Yet whenever a crisis arises which pro- 
foundly appeals to patriotism party lines 
fade before the brighter light of love of 
country. So there is an undefined party in 
England which is jealous of the United 
States; and in this country there is much 
talk of the encroachments of England on 
our commerce and of the danger that she 
will grow rich at our expense, But far 
above such meanness there live in both na- 
tions a noble friendship, a history which 
they generously share, a growing convic- 
tion that the missions and destinies of both 
are inextricably united, and a profound sat- 
isfaction in this conviction. Americans 
who talk of crippling the power of England 
are unconciously discussing how the civili- 
zation we ought most earnestly to promote 
may be destroyed. 

We have felt anew the power of that vital 
union between Christians which the barri- 
ers of sects cannot sever. The Church of 
England is a mighty power to hold that 
great nation loyal to the Christian faith. It 
has in it a great number of hearts as true to 
our one Lord as beat anywhere in the world. 
It is not strange that that church should 
contain men of small minds who take ad- 
vantage of its history and civil and social 
prestige to irritate Nonconformists, nor 
that these latter should chafe under such 
irritations and keenly feel their disadvan- 
tages. But above these differences there is 
a unity which was newly affirmed through 
our visit, which constitutes the only means 
by which the evils of them may be removed, 
It was surely a step in this direction for 
leading Churchmen to honor the purpose 
and praise the achievements and claim a 
part in the inheritance of the Pilgrims, 
whom their fathers despised and hated; 
and Nonconformists, we believe, are moved 
to assert more emphatically, while more 
kindly, their place beside English Church- 
men in molding the religious and civil life 
of their country. 

Especially we are moved to foster closer 
relations between American and English 
Congregationalists. They have something 
valuable to teach us about the spirit and 
method of conducting controversies which 
must arise concerning doctrine and govern- 
ment. We have something important to im- 
part to them concerning unity in fellowship 
and action within the denomination. We 
are both discussing great questions in which 
one body is making more rapid advances 
than the other. Closer relations than can 
be maintained by reading one another’s 
writings and occasional visits of leading 
men to one side or the other would result 
in great advantages to both. At our Na- 
tional Council andin our annual State meet- 
ings the utterances of English Congrega.- 
tionalists, appointed beforehand to speak on 
topics of current interest, would quicken the 
life of our churches; while we have mes- 
sages other than mere greetings, which 
chosen men might bear, to the edification 
of our English brethren at their great as- 
semblies. We believe that the obstacles to 
such closer relations between the two bodies 
might be overcome without great difficulty, 
and we are sure there are many on both 
sides of the Atlantic who are ready to co- 
operate to secure this result. 

This pilgrimage, we believe, will appear 
more important as it recedes in time. It 
has already made for itself a place in the 
history of Congregationalism and in the life 
of the two nations who must inevitably bear 
together increasing responsibility for the 
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peace of the world and the Christianizing of 
the human race. It has still a work to ac- 
complish to which we shall devote ourselves 
heartily and with confidence increased by 
greatly prized friendships with brethren 
across the sea, 
-_> 
GAIL HAMILTON AS WRITER AND 
OHRISTIAN. 

Before the mist of the ever receding past 
gathers about the striking personality of 
Mary Abigail Dodge The Congregationalist 
desires to pay her honored memory a trib- 
ute which it is particularly well qualified to 
offer. This paper was one of the very first 
to discover her literary ability and intro- 
duce her to the public, and for several years, 
beginning in 1858, she was one of the most 
frequent and valued of our contributors, 
articles from her pen appearing at intervals 
of a fortnight and usually occupying the 
place of honor on the first page. We have 
taken pains to examine our files of thirty- 
five years ago and more with a view to cull- 
ing for our present readers some typical 
extracts from her writings. These appear 
on page 365. 

It is, in many ways, a remarkable series 
of articles and if brought together in book 
form would assuredly add to her fame, 
Naturally, religious themes were most often 
treated, but she did not, by any means, con- 
fine herself to them. The versatility and 
breadth of her mind are indicated by her 
comments on the books and magazines of 
the day, by historical studies in English 
literature, by her charming studies of na- 
ture in both its summer and winter phases, 
by her discriminating criticisms on current 
art and by many articles in a lighter vein, 
such as is betokened by a title like 
this, To Stupid People. Her active mind 
moved quickly from theology to philosophy 
and thence to the problems of church life 
and the practical everyday affairs that 
make up the round of the ordinary hum- 
drum life. 

Gail Hamilton’s well-known characteris- 
tics of style are as strongly marked in these 
her first writings as in her widely circulated 
books of later years. She wielded a nimble 
and often a caustic pen and was constantly 
brimming over with humor and gentle bad- 
inage, but perhaps the strongest impression 
left by the rapid perusal of most of these 
articles is of their deep though unconven- 
tional spirituality. She wrote with the 
thought of her needy fellow. beings upper- 
most in her mind, and it seems to be her 
chief joy to bring to them words of comfort 
and inspiration. 

Hardly second in value as betraying her 
qualities of mind and heart is the private 
correspondence which Miss Dodge had in 
those years with Mr. Dexter and Mr. Rich- 
ardson, editor and managing editor, respect- 
ively, of the paper. It has been a rare 
pleasure to look over this budget of let- 
ters, in which the writer’s irrepressible 
spirits are continually bubbling over in 
pointed personal allusions and in epigram- 
matic sentences hitting off this or that ec- 
centricity of prominent personages of the 
day. We wish we had space to quote freely 
from these letters, for they were written at 
the outset of her literary career, when the 
young woman not long out of school was 
feeling her way to public favor, and all the 
life and buoyancy of her schooldays enters 
into her personal relations with the editors 
of this paper. Mr. Thomas Todd, the 
printer of this journal for s0 many years, 
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has, at our request, jotted down some of 
the impressions which he received of Miss 
Dodge as she came and went. We are also 
glad to publish an article from Mr. Nichols, 
her Hamilton pastor, which testifies to the 
strength and beauty of her Christian life 
in these later years. 

Miss Dodge in recent years had been so 
occupied with other work, particularly the 
preparation of the memoir of Mr. Blaine, 
her distinguished kinsman, that she wrote 
but little for any. religious papers. It is 
gratifying, however, to see by comparing 
her earliest writings with her latest pub- 
lished and reported utterances that the 
hearty, though impulsive, faith of the 
schoolgirl and of the youthful author grew 
and broadened with her growth and flow- 
ered most abundantly as she drew near the 
dark valley. Her native gifts were great, 
her advantages unusual, but her richest be- 
quest is a life in which culture and Chris- 
tianity lived in ever deepening fellowship. 





FRANOE AND THE FRENOH 
OANADIANS. 

The Patrie of Montreal states that 300 
Canadians are about to emigrate to Brazil, 
a fact not of great importance in itself, but 
significant of the restlessness which seems 
to be steadily growing among the French- 
speaking people of Canada. A prolific, 
hard-working, hitherto docile race, it has 
apparently come to _ self-consciousness 
through feeling the ‘‘ growing pains” of 
youth. It has overflowed into New Eng- 
land, feels itself for the moment defeated 
and unwelcome in Manitoba and the great 
Northwest, and is shut in eastward and 
northward by the barren Arctic wilderness 
and the sea. It takes kindly to New Eng- 
land ways, but feels itself in danger of a 
transformation, which will involve the sac- 
rifice of its individuality, and seeks a field 
where it may develop its own life accord- 
ing to its own laws. We cannot think the 
scheme of Brazilian settlement a hopeful 
one, but the growth of the race feeling and 
of national aspirations we have watched 
with the keenest interest not devoid of sym- 
pathy. 

Singularly enough, the French of Canada 
are the one hopeful colonizing force of the 
French speaking peoples of the world. 
They are prolific and the population of 
France is nearly at a standstill. They have 
the fresh aspirations of a youthful people, 
while in the home land national pride too 
often takes the form of a senile jealousy of 
the success of others. It is a strange order- 
ing of Providence which has put the one 
great fund of French speaking youthful 
vigor and aspiration under the control of 
that England which chauvinistic France so 
bitterly hates, and hedged it round with 
the wilderness and the Anglo-Saxon wall, 
while France itself is impotent to people 
and develop her great colonial possessions. 
With Algeria half occupied, French Congo 
undeveloped, Madagascar just subdued, it 
is strange that French-speaking people 
should go to Brazil. But the French Cana- 
dian is the child of the North, and France, 
among all her colonial possessions, has not 
one with climate and prospects which 
would be congenial to his habits and as- 
pirations, 





Hugh Price Hughes says of Cardinal Man- 
ning that ‘‘ whoever was representative of any 
type of life, and whoever had, or was sup- 
posed to have, influence in any sphere of life,” 
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that man the cardinal desired to know. 
This legitimate curiosity, this catholic temper, 
strengthened the character, ability and repu- 
tation of the man who exhibited such admira- 
ble traits ; and any one who imitates him will 
not suffer. The American people today are 
flocking to hear a presidential candidate. 
Why? Because they indorse his views? Yes 
—in some cases, but also because many of 
them deem it their duty to see and hear a man 
so typical of a portentous movement. 
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THE FOLLY OF NOT BELIEVING. 


Christian assurance depends upon God’s 
character, not our accomplishment. If we 
are wise we do not say, ‘‘I have attained,’’ 
but rather, ‘‘God has promised.’’ It is the 
assurance of faith, therefore, and not the 
assurance of experience, which supports 
us. And yet, in every wholesome Christian 
life, the assurance of faith gains a cumu- 
lative power from our recollection of the 
years which we have spent in God’s service. 
We have been tried, but we have been sus- 
tained. We have backslidden, but we have 
been restored. We have passed through 
the valley of the shadow of death, but 
never without God’s rod for correction and 
his staff for comfort. All experience is a 
prophecy, therefore, as well as a recollection. 

Yet the maturest Christian, as surely as 
the latest prodigal returned from the far 
country to his father’s house, must find the 
real and lasting confidence of his security 
in the pledged word of Christ. Assurance 
is of faith and not of sight or of experience. 
God will never let what he has done become 
the measure and the limit of what he in- 
tends. He uses a promise always as a mag- 
net to draw us on. One victory clears the 
way for another. One call to self-sacrifice 
opens the road to further service, until we 
learn that victory through the sacrifice ef 
self is the rule and joy of the Christian life 
on earth. And always we discover that the 
hope which makes our progress possible is 
a hope that is centered upon God himself. 

Therefore it is a hope that cannot fail 
and a faith that is better than experience, 
better, also, for this training time of earth, 
than sight could ever be. Therefore our 
hearts in time of trouble pass all other en- 
couragements to reach the presence of the 
father, as the homeing dove will not alight 
until it finds its own true nest at last. 
God’s sure word of keeping is the answer 
to the soul’s petition to be kept. We trust, 
therefore we are at rest. We use the pres- 
ent without worry because God has prom- 
ised to provide. We are sure of the king- 
dom because it is God’s good pleasure to 
give it to his children, and we are sure we 
are his children because ‘‘as many as re- 
ceived him, to them gave he the right to 
become children of God, even to them that 
believe on his name.’’ Always, at the last, 
whatever experience may say or the feeling 
of the moment testify, it is to faith that we 
return. And we do not build our faith 
upon our faith, but upon the living and un- 
changeable word of God. 

In the eighth chapter of the epistle to 
the Romans is a magnificent example of 
this faith that knows no middle point 
of resting, but flies home at once to God, 
Paul the persecuted, Paul whose homeless 
wanderings ended in a prison, is assured 
that all things work together for his good, 
and why? Simply because it is God’s will 
and purpose. The climax should be read 
in the margin of the Revised Version, 
where it becomes a rising psalm of child- 
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like and triumphant faith, such as even the 
apostle could seldom sing. Question an- 
swers question in magnificent antiphonal 
music, ‘‘What then shall we say to these 
things? If God be for us, who is against 
us? He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not also with him freely give us all things? 
Who shall lay anything to the charge of 
God’s elect? Shall God that justifieth? 
Who is he that shall condemn? Is it Christ 
Jesus that died, yea rather, that was raised 
from the dead, who is at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us? 
Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or anguish, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril 
or sword? ... Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us.’’ 

In view of the prevailing and abiding 
love of him in whose hands all power in 
heaven and on earth is lodged what a folly 
seems our unbelief! And what a sin and 
shame our worry! We have but the duty 
of the present, the provision for the mor- 
row is our Father’s care. And because he 
cares and wills that we should have the 
help that never fails his trusting children 
in their hour of need we can put our whole 
strength into the moment’s work, assured 
that the morrow’s task will never be al- 
lowed to pass beyond the morrow’s strength. 


> 


PRESENTING JESUS TO OTHERS. 


This is what Christians are in the world 
todo. Watching us, others ought to be not 
only reminded of Jesus but enabled to form 
a fairly correct idea of what he would be 
and would do if he were here upon earth in 
circumstances such as ours. We are his 
representatives. 

Whether others are our friends or are 
strangers, whether they are young or old, 
whether they are of upright life or more or 
less disreputable, in each case it is possible 
for us to exhibit so much of the spirit of 
our Lord that it may be recognized. If 
there be in our hearts a true sympathy and 
a genuine love they will manifest them- 
selves naturally and unmistakably and will 
make their impression. No matter how in- 
tensely we may abhor sin, we are to try to 
feel kindly and fraternally towards the sin- 
ner. 

Most of us need to study the character 
and policy of Jesus more carefully, Too 
often we convey to others an imperfect con- 
ception of him because we do not take 
proper pains to understand him. We repro- 
duce an inadequate, partially mistaken and 
misleading idea of him because that is all 
which we have formed of him ourselves. 
But it is he as he truly was whom we are 
to present and represent to others, not he as 
we have allowed our own sinfulness to be- 
guile us into assuming him to have been. 

To present Jesus rightly and persuasively 
to others, therefore, the Christian person- 
ally must become reverently intimate with 
him, And he who thus knows Jesus can- 
not help loving him more intensely, and 
others, all others, for his sake. It is this 
tender personal union with him which has 
been the conspicuous feature of the lives of 
his earthly saints throughout the history of 
the church. They never parade it but it re- 
veals itself in their lives inevitably and most 
attractively. It impels them to seek to win 
others to him. It teaches them tact and 
patience and versatility of resources, and it 
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wins them great reward in the uplifting of 
their own hearts and many stars in their 
heavenly crown. 


— 


GURRENT HISTORY. 
The Indianapolis Convention. 

The most partisan Republican or Populist 
must see that the men who gathered at 
Indianapolis last week represented charac- 
ter, intelligence and patriotism. The dele- 
gates were all men who were willing to put 
aside for the time all hope of political pre- 
ferment, if thereby they might compass the 
defeat of principles and men that they con- 
sider un- Democratic and hostile to the inter- 
ests of the party and the nation. Tammany 
was unrepresented, Mere self-seeking poli- 
ticians, like Senators Gorman of Maryland 
and Hill of New York, were absent. Vet- 
erans of the Civil War, Federal and Con- 
federate, mingled like brethren. Sectional 
lines were obliterated and a platform was 
constructed and adopted which is as clean 
cut and honest a declaration of political be- 
lief as the present generation has seen. To 
some of its features we refer in another 
paragraph, 

The candidate, selected on the first bal- 
lot, to lead the ‘' National Democratic” 
party is Sevator John M, Palmer of Illinois, 
who was born in Kentucky in 1817, adopted 
the profession of law, began his political 
career a8 a Douglass Democrat, but bolted 
to the Republican party. When the war 
broke out he enlisted, began a notable mili- 
tary career in which he rose to the rank 
of major general. From 1868 to 1872 he 
was governor of Illinois. In 1872 he bolted 
from the Republican party and supported 
Mr. Greeley, since which time he has been a 
stalwart Democrat, winning his seat in the 
United States Senate by a remarkable 
stumping campaign and a fierce contest in 
the Legislature. He is a comparatively 
poor man, honest, able, courageous and ag- 
gressive, and he believes thoroughly in the 
platform on which he stands. The candi- 
date for vice-president, nominated by accla- 
mation, Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner of 
Kentucky, was born in 1823, graduated 
from West Point in 1844, won the title of 
captain in the Mexican war and afterwards 
taught at West Point. He led the Confed- 
erate forces of Kentucky and was the com- 
mander at Fort Donelson, who surrendered 
to General Grant after the latter had sent 
his famous message, ‘‘ No terms except un- 
conditional and immediate surrender.” 
He rose to the rank of lieutenant general in 
the Confederate army, and after the war 
practiced journalism. Ile has been gov- 
ernor of Kentucky. He has a large per- 
sonal following throughout the State and 
his nomination will win for the party which 
nominated him thousands of votes through- 
out the South. Of the many significant 
and memorable acts of the convention per- 
haps none is more significant than the nam- 
ing of men, both born in the border State of 
Kentucky, who fought on opposite sides in 
the great Civil War. Kentucky is almost 
sure to cast its vote for the Republican 
candidates, so large will be the number of 
Democrats who will vote for Palmer and 
Buckner, thus weakening the strength of 
the regular Democratic ticket; and that 
which is predicted for Kentucky is also 
prophesied for several other Southern 
States, and Illinois and Indiana. The Ad- 
ministration will cast all its influence in 
favor of the ticket nominated at Indian- 
apolis and the machine which will be con- 
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structed to carry on the campaign; and 
from this time on a process of disintegra- 
tion and realignment will go on that will be 
most interesting to watch and have far- 
reaching consequences. 
A Constructive Platform. 

The platform adopted by the 800 dele- 
gates at the Indianapolis convention not 
only denounced “ protection and its ally 
the free coinage of silver as schemes for 
the personal profit of the few at the ex- 
pense of the masses’’; not only declared for 
the gold standard and a limited coinage of 
silver at a parity with gold, but it denounced 
the ‘‘further maintenance of the present 
costly patchwork system of national paper 
currency as a constant source of injury and 
peril, and the necessity of such intelligent 
currency reform as will confine the govern- 
ment to its legitimate function, a complete 
separation from the banking business, and 
will afford to all sections of our country a 
uniform, safe and elastic banking currency 
under governmental supervision, measured 
in volume by needs of business.’’ Mr. 
Bryan has been asserting that there was 
no political party, no body of men in this 
country, that dared to take the position that 
the United States should adhere forever to 
a gold standard. He will have to change 
his opinion, for that is exactly what the In- 
dianapolis delegates demand. Bimetallism, 
international or otherwise, they spurn and 
aflirm that experience has shown that ‘ by 
reason of their natural qualities gold is the 
necessary money for large affairs of com- 
merce and business, while silver is con- 
veniently adapted to minor transactions.” 
In this respect the Indianapolis convention 
platform differs radically, not only with the 
Chicago platform but with the St. Louis 
Republican platform. And it proceeds a 
step farther in another important direction 
and asserts what so many individual Repub- 
licans have acknowledged but which no Re- 
publican platform or congressional caucus 
has yet had sense or courage enough to as- 
sert, namely, that much of our present un- 
rest and distress are due to a currency and 
banking system, the outgrowth of exigencies 
of the Civil War, which needs most thorough 
reform. It is to be hoped that the result of 
the November election will be such that 
when Congress reassembles the legislators 
will feel that they have an imperative com- 
mand from the people to set about legislat- 
ing in such a way as to give us a safe, flex- 
ible, currency system, and relieve tne na- 
tional treasury from demands now made 
upon it unlike those imposed upon the 
treasury of any other nation of the first 
rank, The convention is also to be com- 
mended for its willingness to indorse the 
demand that international disputes shall be 
settled by arbitration, not war. Its decla- 
rations of hostility to those who attack ‘‘in- 
dividual freedom, the rights of private con- 
tract, the independence of the judiciary and 
the authority of the president to enforce 
the Federal laws,’’ are as unequivocal as 
could possibly be formulated. Because the 
Chicago convention did attack all these 
time honored, constitution guarded rights 
the ‘‘ National Democrats ’’ cannot support 
the candidates of that convention nor be 
guided by its acts. 


The Vermont Election. 

It has been said with truth that whatever 
political strength the demand for the free 
coinage of silver has arises from its pledge 
to the farmer that the price of that which 
he has to sell will increase, perhaps double. 
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At bottom the great movement which has 
flourished, in the South and West especially, 
for several years now, is an agrarian upris- 
ing. Therefore the verdict of the Vermont 
election last week becomes all the more sig- 
nificant, for it is a State which has few 
manufacturing towns and still fewer centers 
of population dominated by those who may 
be fairly classed as of the creditor type. 
Most of its citizens are farmers who are in- 
telligent, thrifty and their own masters, 
subject neither to the dictation of ‘‘ bosses’’ 
nor ‘‘ plutocrats.’’ It was freely conceded 
that the Republican majority at the State 
election last week would be large, In 1892 
the Republican plurality was 19,702 and in 
1894 it was 28,521, but no one expected that 
this year the Republican plurality would 
jump to 38,491, asit did. Led by Hon. E.G. 
Phelps, thousands of gold standard Demo- 
crats voted for the Republican candidate 
for governor—Mr. Grout—and hundreds, if 
not thousands, of Republicans who have for 
various reasons failed to vote in recent 
elections recognized the vital issue at stake 
and their duty and went to the polls; 
while, on the other hand, it is difficult to 
detect the slightest evidence of the defec- 
tion of any farmers hitherto Republican to 
the Democratic candidate—Mr. Jackson— 
who accepted the Chicago platform and its 
candidates. Inasmuch as the size of the 
Republican majority in Vermont in past 
years at the election held just prior to the 
presidential election has been found to fore- 
shadow with much accuracy the result in 
November, it is not surprising to see that 
men of all walks in life and all parties are 
interpreting last Tuesday’s election as deci- 
sive and a sure index of the future. To- 
gether with the convention at Indianapolis 
and its outcome, it certainly has given an 
upward impulse to business, and stimulated 
to renewed action those who are opposing 
the Chicago platform and its candidates. 


The Working of the Raines Law. 

A correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Post has been studying in New York 
city the practical workings of the much 
debated Raines Law of State control of the 
liquor trade. Its effect as a political instru- 
ment is not yet clear, but from his point of 
view its practical working has been, on the 
whole, satisfactory. The law-breaking sa- 
loon of earlier times, he says, is practically 
extinct and the amount of excessive Sun- 
day drinking has evidently fallen off, as is 
shown by the police court statistics, but 
there is no difficulty in getting liquor in the 
hotels, which abound everywhere in the 
city, and in the larger saloons which have 
blossomed out as hotels by the addition of 
a few beds and a hotel license. The supply 
of Sunday liquor is largely provided by 
clubs, which are exempt from police inter- 
ference in supplying liquor to their mem- 
bers, whether they be the organizations of 
rich men on Fifth Avenue or of poor men 
on the East Side, and the effect of partner- 
ship in these clubs seems on the whole to 
be that of self restraint. Even the Ger- 
mans, who were bitterly opposed to the 
enactment of the law, seem to be satis- 
fied with its results. Within limits this is 
certainly an encouraging showing, though 
it leaves abundant room for instruction and 
moral suasion on the alcohol question. The 
recent New York State Republican Con- 
vention indorsed the workings of the law 
in the most unequivocal way. 

American Social Science Association. 
The annual meeting of this association, 
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held last week in Saratoga, considered 
timely themes and was favored with the 
presence of some notable men. Mr. San- 
born, the secretary, in his prognostications 
as to the future and his survey of the past, 
revealed that wealth of information and 
acrid optimism for which he is famous. 
Dr. H. L. Wayland of Philadelphia attacked 
the theory of education for the Negro which 
makes Greek more essential than manual 
training, and Professor Wayland of the Yale 
Law School set forth some of the problems 
which the makers and interpreters of law 
face, now that the bicycle is a legally pro- 
tected vehicle on the public highway. St. 
Clair McElway of the Brooklyn Eagle de- 
scribed the mutations of the struggle for 
non-partisan good government in Brook- 
lyn, and Booker T. Washington, by telling 
the story of his life and describing social 
conditions in the South as he sees them, 
aroused enthusiasm for the work done at 
Tuskegee and similar institutions in the 
South. This association, though it fails 
to win a large attendance at its annual 
meetings and receives but scant attention 
from the press, does succeed in inducing 
able men to address it, and their papers as 
afterward printed are valuable to thought- 
ful men of all pursuits. President Angell 
of Michigan University is president-elect 
of the association for the next term. 

Li Hung Chang and the Missionaries. 

Li Hung Chang has visited Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Niagara Falls 
during the past week, and continued to 
gain knowledge by dint of much question- 
ing, some of it, to Occidental eyes, puerile 
and impudent. Nothing that he has seen 
or heard, however, is to be compared in 
its significance with the acts and words of 
a body of American citizens who waited on 
him Sept. 1 and made known to him their 
appreciation of the service which he has 
rendered to his nation by invariably cast- 
ing the weight of his great personal and 
official influence in defense of Christian mis- 
sions in China. The officials presented to 
Li Hung Chang were more than thirty in 
number. They represented officially six of 
the great denominations and the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A., with constituents num- 
bering nearly 8,000,000 souls, who are sup- 
porting 733 missionaries, 400 schools with 
about 12,000 pupils, and sixty hospitals 
and dispensaries in China, The American 
Board was represented by Rev. Drs. Judson 
Smith, A. C. Thompson, C. C. Creegan and 
H. A. Stimson. Hon. John W. Foster, for- 
mer secretary of state and Li Hung Chang’s 
intimate friend, introduced the deputation 
to the Chinese statesman, and to Dr. F. F. 
Ellinwood of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions fell the honor of reading the 
formal address, which, later, was handed 
to the viceroy in a handsomely bound vol- 
ume and by him returned to the deputa- 
tion for the signatures of those present. 
The address, after stating in generous terms 
the gratitude of the missionary societies for 
the measure of protection given to them 
by the Chinese Government, and after af- 
firming the disinterested motives of Chris- 
tian missionaries in entering and laboring 
in China, asserted frankly the belief that 
‘‘ whatever of truth the great Author of our 
being has made known to men of any na- 
tion is the rightful heritage of all mankind, 
and that as a matter of natural and imper- 
ative obligation those who believe that they 
have received the truth are bound to make 
it known to others,’’ and therefore the 
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truth as revealed by Christ had been taken 
to the Chinese. The viceroy replied in- 
formally and formally. Informally he as- 
serted his conviction that all ‘‘ American 
missionaries in China have disinterested 
motives. They only work for the good 
of mankind.’’ Formally he tendered the 
thanks of the emperor of China for the 
tribute paid to China’s justice in dealing 
with missionaries, and his pleasure that 
teachers of the Christian religion have been 
so circumspect and so conservative a force. 
Personally he tendered his thanks for the 
‘effective prayers’’ of the missionaries in 
causing God to spare his life when he 
was smitten by the assassin’s bullet, and 
his gratification that the missionaries in- 
variably cast all their influence against 
China’s curse, the habit of opium smoking. 
At a time when reports from the mission 
fields in China tell of unusual opportunity 
to win converts and extend influence, owing 
to the state of flux in which the nation 
and the people are just now, this meeting 
of our American missionary officials with 
China’s greatest personality is most oppor- 
tune. Words of commendation from such 
a statesman will, it is to be hoped, have 
weight with a portion of the American pub- 
lic prone to underestimate the value of 
Christian missions. 

Prohibition in Canada. 

A very weighty deputation of Canadian 
temperance advocates waited on Premier 
Laurier last week and had the satisfaction of 
hearing from him the statement that it is his 
intention, supported loyally by his cabinet 
and the Liberal party leaders, to submit 
and support such legislation at the next ses- 
sion of Parliament as will permit the elec- 
tors of the Dominion to determine whether 
or not all traffic in liquor in the Dominion 
shall be prohibited. Mr. Laurier, Sir Oliver 
Morratt and Hon. Sidney Fisher, who also 
spoke, referred gratefully to the vast gains 
in temperance sentiment and habit during 
the past quarter of a century and their 
eager desire to contribute to bettering pres- 
ent conditions, but they also impressed 
upon the leaders of the Dominion Alliance 
present the seriousness of the step pro- 
posed and the necessity of a public senti- 
ment strong enough to enforce and endure 
a prohibitory law as well as create it. The 
Dominion Alliance accepts Mr. Laurier’s 
pledge as satisfactory and will immediately 
begin an active campaign. One half the 
present Liberal Cabinet are total abstainers, 
and already a new tone is perceptible in 
and around the Ottawa Parliament build- 
ings. The bar in the House of Commons 
has just been ordered abolished. 

The Irish National Convention, 

The many Irish born delegates from 
abroad who met with hundreds of Irishmen 
in Dublin last week to perfect race unity 
and solidify factions so that an appeal of 
greatest force might be made to British law- 
makers can scarcely be said to have suc- 
ceeded, Neither the adherents of Timothy 
Healey nor John Redmond were present, 
and the best the convention could do was to 
formulate the doctrine that since John Dil- 
lon possesses the confidence of a majority 
of the Irish people he deserves the implicit 
obedience of all, a doctrine of majority rule 
which is not likely to obtain. Indeed, since 
the convention adjourned Dillon has been 
mobbed by a Dublin mob. The perpetua- 
tion of this factional spirit is lamentable, 
for just now there is a most unusual oppor- 
tunity to secure a hearing for Irish claims, 
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as a royal commission has recently reported 
that British taxation of Ireland for many 
years has been notoriously unfair. No 
leader of Parnell’s astuteness or unifying 
power emerges to lead now, and if he did 
prayer would have to be offered night and 
day lest he make shipwreck of himself and 
followers as did Parnell. 
Turkey and the Powers. 

Sir Phillip Currie, British ambassador to 
Constantinople, is said to have returned 
there last week with an autograph letter 
from Queen Victoria to the sultan voicing 
her indignation at the misrule which he 
permits, and a letter to the Porte from the 
British foreign minister couched in terms 
which admit of no misinterpretation and 
call a halt in the Porte’s policy of murder of 
and theft from its Christian subjects. Since 
the world knows of no reason why Great 
Britain should be more humane or coura- 
geous now than when Armenia called for aid 
and failed to get it, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that Lord Salisbury is either deter- 
mined to take advantage of the indecision 
at St. Petersburg, owing to Lobanoft’s 
death, or that he has reason to believe that 
{ussia and Germany no longer stand in the 
way of such action by European Christian 
powers as will make such horrors as have 
shocked us impossible in the future. The 
successful joint action of the Powers in 
saving Crete from war and rapine would 
indicate that a saner, more humane policy 
was about to win ascendency at Berlin and 
St. Petersburg, and the inspired comments 
of the German press, commenting on the 
meeting of the Russian czar and the Ger- 
man emperor last week, indicate a decided 
change of sentiment in Germany. Just what 
the new policy calls for is not clear, but 
already there seems to be a disposition to 
look upon the sultan as one who must be 
curbed in power and reduced to the posi- 
tion of a salaried official, whose tenure of 
office will depend upon the fidelity with 
which he lives up to the orders. received 
from his masters. Partition of territory is 
not yet opportune, but establishment of 
law and order seems to be decreed, Lest 
the sultan fail to realize that he is impotent 
if his fellow rulers be united, the fleets of 
Russia, Great Britain and France have be- 
gun to converge toward Constantinople, and 
outbreaks along the Bulgarian frontier re- 
mind him of the fires that smolder there. 
Evidence accumulates to prove the respon- 
sibility of the Porte for the recent massa- 
cres in Constantinople, a contention that 
the representatives of the Powers continue 
to bring to the notice of the sultan at every 
opportunity. Armenian refugees are arriv- 
ing in large numbers at many European 
ports and we shall see not a few of them 


ultimately. Russia excludes them. 
NOTES. 
The national debt increased $12,342,683 dur- 
ing August. 


A son of U. S. Grant, residing in California, 
has become a Populist. 


The State election in Arkansas Sept. 6 re- 
sulted in the election of the Democratic ticket 
by a majority of 45,000 or more, a decided 
gain if it represents an honest count. 

The maiden ship of the Japan Mail Steam- 
ship Company’s new service to Seattle, oper- 


ated in conjunction with the great Northern 
Railway, arrived in Seattle’s superb harbor 
the last day of August. 

A cargo of excellent anthracite coa!, mined 
in Tonquin by Chinese labor employed by 
French capitalists, has just been landed in 
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San Francisco, where it will be sold for less 
than Pennsylvania coal and ata profit to its 
shippers. 

Ten thousand employés in the War Depart- 
ment were classified in the civil service last 
week, and now only the confidential clerks 
of the secretary and assistant secretary are 
exempt from the “ merit system.” Quietly 
and surely this great reform goes on. 

The death of Rev. Dr. L. R. Paige of Cam- 
bridge, who was born in March, 1802, removes 
from the Universalist denomination one of its 
ablest men, and from Cambridge an honest 
citizen and chronicler of local history. He 
had in him the blood of Elder Brewster, 
Thomas Prince and Governor Dudley. 

The death of Commander John Stark New- 
ell, commander of the United States armored 
cruiser Detroit, is a loss to the navy and to 
society. As chief representative of the United 
States on the committee to investigate the 
Kucheng massacres in China he served his 
country and the missionary interests admir- 


ably. 
- -_ 


IN BRIEF. 


Our issue next week will have special bear- 
ing on the interests of Sunday schools, with 
particular reference to our own Sunday 
School Society. 





They polled 300 Methodist preachers of the 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Conference last week, and 
not one favored the Chicago platform or can- 
didates. 





The Christians (or Disciples of Christ) of 
Minnesota gave more than $10 per member to 
benevolent purposes last year, a record worthy 
of emulation by all disciples of Christ. 





The Christian Advocate’s contribution to the 
political campaign is a reprint of Robert 
South’s famous sermon on The Fatal Impos- 
ture and Force of Words, preached first in 
May, 1686, 





Dublin Presbyterians, notwithstanding mid- 
summer heat, packed Metropolitan Hall re- 
cently to hear Rev. Dr. John Hall of New 
York city, who for nine years was a pastor in 
the Irish capital. 





The leading New York city specialist in 
pulmonary diseases died last week, having 
contracted from his patients the disease’which 
he had spent his life in fighting. Sacrifice for 
others, surely. 





The British Weekly, which knows Ian Mac- 
laren’s mind as well as any one, says that Dr. 
Watson ‘will by and by take an opportunity 
to show that he holds and expounds the the- 
ology of grace."’ At Yale, perhaps, in his 
forthcoming Lyman Beecher lectures. 





“ Exact, constant, correct and accepted defi- 
nitions,’ says The Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, ‘would end three-quarters of the de- 
bate which is now in almost hopeless progress 
in the absence of such definitions.” And this 
is true of more than the political debate which 
is now in progress. 





To the funeral of a child in the family of 
an Albany (N. Y.) Congregational layman a 
Jewish rabbi came as a friend of the parents. 
Invited to offer prayer by the Christian clergy- 
man ofticiating, the rabbi did so with a depth 
of feeling and unction that blessed and 
cheered all who listened. 





Here is an acute observation from a mis- 
sionary in the Orient in regard to the people 
with whom he is laboring: ‘It’s a weakness 
of theirs to care more to seem to be right than 
for the being right itself.”” This suggests the 


jocose remark of the late John Boyle O’Reilly: 
‘*T would rather be Irish than right.” 
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Louis Rhead, the best of American designers 
of posters, is reported as saying: ‘‘ You will 
never do good art of any sort if you do not be- 
lieve in a divine Creator who made this world. 
... Artists who think they can lead immoral 
lives destroy their early promise. They goto 
the dogs, somehow, and serve them right.”’ 


‘Reading maketh a full man.’’ A genera- 
tion ago at Williams College seven students 
met regularly to read and discuss great books 
—classic and modern. Today one of them is 
president of the Hawaiian Republic, another 
president of Clark University, another a noted 
New York lawyer, two are eminent judges 
and two others are editors, one of the Outlook 
and the other of Hurper’s Weekly. 





President Andrews of Brown University, in 
his last annual report to the trustees of that 
institution, discussing college morals, says 
that “ personal admonition on the part of col- 
lege officers is useful, often availing alone,” 
in stopping immorality, but, he adds, and it is 
a sad statement, “‘ It is unfortunate that fewer 
college officers than formerly feel responsi- 
bility for kindly services like this.’”’ Why? 





A company of people calling themselves the 
Christian Apostolic Congregation were dis- 
appointed one day last week in their expecta- 
tion that the world would come to an end 
on that day. Probably such disappointments 
have come to some earnest believers in every 
generation since Christ ascended. Yet the 
lesson that he taught his disciples is not yet 
wholly learned—to watch, not to predict. 





Some of the daily papers during the last 
few days have announced that the American 
Board closes the year without debt. It is 
hoped that this may be true, but we are as- 
sured by the secretaries and the treasurer of 
the Board that-it is not yet possible to say 
what the figures will show, and that the state- 
ments which have been published anticipa- 
tory of their annual reports are without their 
authority. 





An interesting instance of church union is 
the bringing together of the Methodist mis- 
sions in Germany, where the conferences rep- 
resenting the English Wesleyans and the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church have 
agreed to unite under the latter name and 
association. This will add to the forces of 
American Methodism twenty-nine churches 
with 2,300 members, and require an additional 
annual appropriation of $12,500, 





Baggage rooms at railway stations crowded 
with trunks and parcels at this season witness 
to the high degree of civilization which re- 
quires an amount of furnishings in travel far 
beyond what our fathers thought necessary 
for theircomfort whenat home. But Li Hung 
Chang, going through our country with his 
360 pieces of luggage, must convince the bag- 
gage handlers that in this respect Chinese 
civilization is far in advance of ours. 





Dr. Hitchcock of Amherst, the presiding 
genius of the gymnasium for thirty-five years 
and the one man in the faculty who has 
touched at close ranga the daily life of all the 
students, is to be relieved of the brunt of his 
work by Dr. Paul C. Phillips of the class of 
1888, But “cold Doc” will still keep a keen 
eye upon the students, ‘will marshall the re- 
turning graduates for the alumni dinner and 
command, as of yore, the love of every son of 
Amherst in whose ears ‘old Doc’s”’ ‘‘ God 
bless you’’ makes sweeter music than cathe- 
dral bells. 





There is a manly ring presaging good gov- 
ernment for Canada in a recent utterance of 
Mr. Wilfred Laurier, the Liberal premier: ‘I 
am a Frenchman,” he said, “and I am proud 
of my race; I am a Roman Catholic, and I 
love the religion in which I was born; but I 
am also a Liberal of the English school, and 
on the day I took office as leader of the Lib- 
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eral party, nay, long before, I determined 
that I would never let religious creed or na- 
tionality enter into my consideration of any 
public question, and would devote my ener- 
gies to the advancement of Canada, my Can- 
ada, our Canada.”’ 

The unfailing supply of pure cold water 
which Berkeley Temple Church in Boston has 
kept on tap all summer by the side of its 
church building has been much used and ap- 
preciated. It isa continual reminder of the 
water of life to see all classes coming—team- 
sters stopping their horses, pedestrians turn- 
ing aside in their rapid walk—to enjoy what 
stands always ready for them without money 
and without price. This is a very simple 
and beautiful form of ministry which other 
churches in crowded city neighborhoods might 
well imitate. 





American citizens often overestimate the 
value of what is foreign as much as they un- 
derestimate what can be had in their own 
country. A young lady who has just gotle 
abroad for musical study asked our advice as 
to what city in Germany would afford her the 
best advantages. We consulted a public 
singer, now in Europe, widely known on both 
sides of the Atlantic, who has studied for 
years in Germany, France and Italy. In re- 
ply she sent several addresses of teachers in 
Berlin, Dresden, Leipsic and Paris, but she 
added that the best advantages for musical 
training, either vocal or instrumental, are to 
be found in Boston. 





A young woman from Jerusalem, soliciting 
funds for an independent missionary enter- 
prise in that city, is reported in Boston papers 
as having said at a recent meeting in the 
Bromfield Street Church that there are now 
123,000 Jews in and around Jerusalem. That 
statement needs to be verified. Five years 
ago the British and American consuls in that 
city, after careful investigation, reported that 
in the whole of Palestine proper there were 
45,031 Jews. If missions to that race are to be 
encouraged, New York city affords a far more 
favorable opportunity than Jerusalem, for it 
contains more than 200,000 Jews. 





Apropos of Gail Hamilton’s relations to this 
paper, it is interesting to learn that the first 
money she received from The Congregational- 
ist reached her just before the Fourth of Jaly 
and was devoted to the purchase of firecrack- 
ers! She was accustomed in her correspond- 
ence with the editors to express her mind 
freely, and here is one characteristic sentence 
which some of our later day contributors will 
doubtless echo: “I tell you what it is—I’m 
not going to put myself out to write any more 
‘timely’ things. It doesn’t pay. I have to 
hurry my life out to get them there, and then 
you take all their life out before you print ’em.” 





The New York Sun of Sept. 1 contained a re- 
port of an interview with Rev. Peter Mac. 
Queen of Somerville, Mass., in which he was 
represented as charging the missionaries of 
the American Board in Turkey with incom- 
petence, bigotry and lewdness. We are glad 
to announce that Mr. MacQueen says in reply 
that “the part of that interview relating to 
the Congregational missionaries is a misstate- 
ment and utterly unwarranted by any words I 
used to the reporter.’’ The injustice done to 
a Christian minister by representing him as 
making such charges against his brethren 
ought to make even the New York Sun blush 
to print them. 





One of Europe’s greatest scholars in Old 
Testament literature saw Mr. Bryan nomi- 
nated at the Chicago convention. In a per- 
sonal note just received from him he says: 

Not all that was said or done can efface my 
first impression of that vast gathering, con- 
ceived before the proceedings opened. When 
I looked across the body of delegates under 
the standards ofall your States and Territories, 
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I received then a vision of the greatness of 
the United States that will never fade, for 
though I had seen so much of you in detail 
before I had not been privileged to obtain so 
comprehensive an idea of your great nation. 
You are great enough to live through and 
down any number of problems and troubles. 





Phillips Brooks made a point of answering 
every letter he received, and he is dead, alas! 
The late Dr. A. J. Gordon, as his biography 
shows, was ‘‘the patron general of all poor 
devils,” the man whose life was nibbled 
away by the demands of those who had no 
just claim upon his time. With some, if not 
entire, truth does Dr. Wayland in The Exam- 
iner say: 

Men of large wealth, men in high position, 
men whose time is worth much to the nation 
and to the public, guard themselves and their 
time. They do not allow themselves to be at 
the mercy of every wavyfarer. Mr. Rockefeller, 
Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Gladstone 
are not accessible to everybedy who chooses 
to ask for them. Why should the minister 
wear his time upon his sleeve for every daw 
to peck at? 





Section 31 of the New York State Raines 
Liquor Law reads: 

It shall not be lawful for any corporation, 

association, co-partnership or person, whether 
having paid such tax or not, to sell, offer or 
expose for sale or give away any liquor on 
Sunday. 
An Elmira wine merchant has called to the 
attention of the Grand Jury of that county 
the fact that two churches of Elmira give 
away fermented wine to communicants, and 
he holds that by so doing they disobey the 
Raines Law. It is his way, characteristic to 
be sure, of beginning a test of the constitu- 
tionality of the law. To anticipate the ver- 
dict is useless, to attempt to shape it would 
be blameworthy, but it is open to say that if 
it be unlawful for fermented wineto be given 
away unfermented wine can be. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Party Journals. 

It is somewhat surprising that as yet the 
silver Democrats have no first-class news- 
paper in Chicago. The Record has been 
doing good service by giving in its columns 
the arguments, both those who advocate 
and those who oppose free silver. This it 
has so far done impartially. Rumors pre 
vail of new papers to be started and of pur- 
chases of some already well established, 
but nothing has come of them. 

The Volunteers and the Salvationists. 

The success of Colonel Fielding, as the 
Western head of the Volunteers, has been 
well-nigh phenomenal. The body now num- 
bers about 2,000 soldiers. Beginning in a 
single room, containing a table and a chair, 
it now has large and convenient eadquar- 
ters, and has just received egacy of 
$10,000, which will put it in possession of 
a building with twenty-six rooms and in 
every respect adapted to its work. Some 
of these rooms will be used as lodging 
rooms for the poor and homeless. It is 
rumored that Chicago may become the 
headquarters of the Volunteer movement, 
although it would hardly seem wise to 
leave the seaboard for a city so far inland. 
But the success of the Volunteers has in no 
way diminished the efficiency of the Salva- 
tion Army. This is due in part to the pol- 
icy pursued by the Volunteers. They have 
believed that there is demand for all both 
divisions of the army can do, and in this 
belief results show that they are justified. 
Commander Booth-Tucker in his visit here 
awakened the 2nthusiasm of the Salvation- 
ists to the highest pitch, not only by his 
promise that General Booth would visit the 
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city next spring, but by himself, with a 
companion, lodging a night in one of the 
cheapest of our slum taverns, in order to 
ascertain by actual experience the needs of 
those for whom he proposes to provide a 
shelter house after the plan of the shelter 
houses in London. In spite of the heats of 
August the Salvation Army, and its kindred 
association the Volunteers, have shown the 
enthusiasm, energy and tact which charac- 
terize their efforts in the more delightful 
months of the year, 

The Yerkes Observatory. 

A recent visit to Lake Geneva may furnish 
an excuse for a few words concerning the 
building in which the work of the observa- 
tory is to be carried on, as well as of the 
character of the work itself. The location, 
eighty miles from Chicago, in Wisconsin, 
has been chosen to avoid dust and the vi- 
brations which are inseparable from the 
railways and machinery of a great city and 
to secure as pure an atmosphere as possible. 
The generous offer of the owner of the land 
had its influence in leading the authorities 
of the university to locate this department 
of the institution here. It would be difli- 
cult, anywhere within a reasonable distance 
of Chicago, to find a more delightful spot. 
The building with its two fronts commands 
a view of the lake and of the rich surround- 
ing country. There is sufficient land for 
the observatory building, for the power- 
house, for homes for professors and, in case 
of need, for dormitories. Were it not for 
the fact that it will be the center of intense 
activity one might fear loneliness. There 
will be but little society during the winter 
outside the professorial circle. Arrange- 
ments for practically two great departments 
of study have been made—that of astronomy 
and that of physics. The physical labora- 
tories are on a generous scale, Astro-phys- 
ics will here for the first time have adequate 
opportunity for development. 

The building, which is of two stories with 
a basement where are the rooms for heavy 
work, is about six hundred feet in length 
and from sixty to eighty in width. It has 
three domes. The main dome at one end of 
the building, ninety feet in diameter, rest- 
ing on a foundation which reminds one of 
an old Roman amphitheater, is, from almost 
every part of the lake and its shores, a con- 
spicuous and impressive object. Here will 
be set up the immense telescope which so 
many saw at the World’s Fair. At the 
other end of the building, which has been 
specially arranged for the purpose, are two 
domes, one for a meridian circle and one 
for the twelve-inch telescope with which the 
director, Professor Hale, has made such re- 
markable discoveries in his study of the sun. 
Connected with this dome is a long, gallery- 
like room for helioscopic experiments. 

Associated with Professor Ilale are such 
men as Professor Barnard, lately of the 
Lick Observatory, and Professor Wads- 
worth, whose world-wide reputation will 
attract students hither from all over the 
country, and even from Europe. Certainly 
no existing observatory has the equipment 
this will have. In some of the rooms set 
apart for the professors and instructors 
there are benches of slate or marble, on 
firm supports, for delicate instruments. 
The room for the library, looking out on 
the lake and furnished with abundant light, 
is one of the most attractive in the building. 
Large as the edifice is every part of it will 
be devoted to some important use, Only 
those familiar with experimental study can 
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imagine what a center of industry it will be, 
It is, as it should be, fireproof, being of 
brick and iron, The brick are of a light 
gray color, and are relieved by ornaments 
in terra cotta of appropriate designs, which 
add much to the beauty of the structure. 

The professors will move to Lake Geneva 
as soon as their houses, now in process of 
erection, are completed. Work for years 
has been planned, and on a scale which has 
called already for the expenditure of a 
princely fortune. If from previous results 
one is inclined to foresee great things from 
this opportunity for research, one is held 
back by the director, who is careful about 
predicting what may be expected. Unwill- 
ing to stand sponsor for crude speculations, 
he is determined that any claims he may 
put forth shall have the support of facts. 
But with such opportunities for study and 
original work as the world has not yet seen, 
it will be strange if surprising results are 
not reached. 

At Chicago University. 

The summer attendance has been large. 
Fully a thousand persons have been present 
at the lectures given by the different pro- 
fessors. Asin previous years many teachers 
and not a few young ministers have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to employ 
their vacation in special studies. Divinity 
classes have been large. Much interest has 
been manifest in semi-philosophical leé- 
tures. Prof. George Adam Smith received 
a warm welcome and was gladly heard by 
many who had become familiar with him 
through bis writings. 
agoodimpression. So did Prof. Agar Beet of 
Great Britain. But of all the lecturers this 
year none seems to have been more de- 
servedly popular than President Ilyde of 
Bowdoin. This is in part due to his mas- 
tery of the subjects on which he has spoken, 
partly to his perfect fairness, partly to his 
attractive personality. He impresses one in 
his favor the moment he rises to speak, 
His main topic of ditcussion has been 
World Building. Ile has treated of the 
world of facts, of fancy or imagination, of 
art, of science, of man, of institutions, of 
society and of religion. While in the front 
line of advanced thinkers he has shown the 
conservatism of a genuine believer in Chris- 
tianity, and the fearlessness of one who is 
confident that without it no true progress 
for man is possible. President Harper, 
who has been suffering from chills and 
fever, is rapidly recovering his health, and 
is now meeting his classes day by day. 


Professor Ladd made 


Popular Education in the City. 

The Y. M. C. A. has made more extensive 
provision than ever for instruction in its 
evening classes. With its thirty or forty 
courses last year, its secretary claimed that 
he was conducting the largest people’s col- 
lege in the State. This year, with the 
classes at the central establishment and 
that on the West Side, its attractions as a 
center of educational life will be consider- 
ably increased, Rooms will be thrown 
open for classes during the day as well as 
in the evening. In this way it is believed 
some will be reached not previously inter- 
ested in the work of the association. The 
Lewis Institute, from which we anticipate 
a great deal, will open its doors soon with 
a large number of students. Here regular 
and thorough courses of study will be 
mapped out asin Armour Institute. Indeed, 
it is believed that this institute will do for 
the West Side a work similar to that wrought 
on the South Side by Armour Institute, 
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whose rooms hitherto have been crowded 
beyond all expectation, and whose influence 
on the classes its founder desired to reach 
has been incalculable. During this week 
Teachers’ Institutes have been held on dif- 
ferent sides of the city. While attendance 
is voluntary it is expected that teachers will 
generally be present and profit from the 
suggestions which in such gatherings as 
these are constantly thrown out. Most of 
the week has been given up to this prep 
aration of teachers for their year’s service. 
End of Vacations. 

Next Sunday most of the ministers will 
be in their places and congregations will 
assume their normal size. Although in 
general the churches are in fairly good 
spiritual condition, it cannot be affirmed 
that it is as satisfactory as it often is in 
years when the excitements of a presiden- 
tial campaign are wanting. At present 
nearly all the members of our churches 
feel themselves compelled to do what they 
can to assert their patriotism and labor for 
its triumph. Still Sunday schools have 
been large, and, considering the extreme 
heat of a good portion of the summer, ordi- 
nary church work has not suffered more 
than its customary drawbacks. 

State of Political Opinion. 

While the campaign has only just opened 
feeling runs high. It has become well-nigh 
impossible at the Republican headquarters 
to keep up with the demand for literature. 
The people all over the West seem to be 
reading for themselves. They are making 
up their minds for themselves, From what 
one can hear on the streets and in listening 
to laboring men, it would seem as if the ad- 
vocates of free silver were rapidly losing 
ground, as if the people were becoming con- 
vinced that to support the Chicago platform 
is, in some measure at least, to support an- 
archy and dishonesty. The charges brought 
against Governor Altgeld by Mr. Forman, 
a very prominent member of his own party 
and one of his former hearty supporters, 
with the lame answer the governor has 
given, and followed by a repetition of those 
charges and a demand that they be met, 
have diminished the governor’s chances for 
re-election. A good many Republicans 
would be glad if some arrangement could 
be made by which the Republican candidate 
might be persuaded to withdraw in favor of 
the nominee of the sound money Democrats, 
John C. Black, who is admitted on all sides 
to be a man of great ability and sterling in- 
tegrity. But they are unwilling to hazard 
the success of their own candidate by vot- 
ing in favor of another, and thus rendering 
possible another four years of the present 
State rule. By multitudes the disgrace of 
it has been keenly felt. 

Chicago, Sept. 5. FRANKLIN, 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Why ? asks Prof. Josiah Royce in his article 
on Browning’s Theism in the September Vew 
World, the intense concern of Browning, “an 
essentially independent intellect’? and ‘no 
orthodox believer,’”’ in the doctrine of the in- 
carnation. ‘‘ The answer is plain. The truth 
of the doctrine of the incarnation, if ever it 
became or becomes true, must lie in its reve- 
lation of a universal and transcendently signi- 
ficant aspect of God’s nature—namely, the 
human aspect. God, the All Great, if he is or 
can become human, is thereby shown to be 
the All Loving too. Then one can see that he 
really does and so can contain an attribute 
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that qualifies him to see the meaning of our 
every imperfection, and to respond to our 
blindest love with love of his own.” 

Taking up those who criticise pastors for 
supplying pulpits during their vacations, the 
Presbyterian Messenger rejoins: ‘We doubt 
whether it would be safe to make an inflex- 
ible rule on this subject. We heard recently 
of a minister who had been granted a vaca- 
tion by his church, and who promised the ses- 
sion of the church that he would not take 
part in any religious services during his vaca- 
tion, who found himself considerably embar- 
rassed by the contract. When he attended a 
prayer meeting and was called upon to lead 
in prayer he found it necessary to excuse him- 
self on account of his promise, and, when he 
was dining with Christian friends and was 
called on to ask a blessing, he was again 
compelled to say that he had entered into a 
contract that he would not take active part in 
any religious services during his vacation. 
Jesting aside, we believe that the question as 
to whether a minister should spend his vaca- 
tion in supplying other pulpits than his own 
depends entirely on the understanding he has 
with his own people with reference to this 
matter.” 

The Louisville Christian Guide indulges in 
this astonishing remark: ‘‘ The use of the 
title ‘Reverend’ for the preacher is abso- 
lutely un-Scriptural, and not only un-Scrip- 
tural but anti-Scriptural. This practice was 
an abomination to our fathers, and should beso 
to any right-minded preacher of the gospel 
today. How any sound-hearted Christian 
preacher can let the woolly, sanctimonious, 
pharisaical thing be slipped over his shoulders 
and wear it round the streets we confess is be- 
yond our understanding.” 

ABROAD. 

John Morley, in an article on Arbitration 
with America, in the Nineteenth Century for 
August,says: ‘ Thetruth is thatthe creation 
of a permanent tribunal would be the best 
way of improving the rules of what is called 
international law. Sir Henry Maine has 
some weighty remarks on the advantages 
of a permanent court or board of arbitrators 
over occasional adjudicators appointed ad hoc. 
He is arguing from the memorable Geneva 
arbitration upon what are known as the Al- 
abama claims. He does not denv that this 
famous proceeding conferred great benefit for 
the moment both on Great Britain and the 
United States, but he insists that the tribunal 
did not look at the subject in all its bearings, 
and forgot the future effect of their award in 
the particular case upon the rights of neutrals 
—the neglect of which does more than any- 
thing else to enlarge the area of maritime 
wars. ... In short, a permanent board is the 
only hope of building up coherently that 
fabric of international rules about territorial 
claims, the non-existence of which is one of 
Lord Salisbury’s main arguments against the 
proposals before him.”’ 

Dr. Chowry Muthu, honorary secretary of 
the Indian Christian Association of England, 
was recently asked by the New Age inter- 
viewer about the future of India. “I look 
forward to the spread of the Nonconformist 
conscience (in which I include devout men of 
all churches and denominations), which shall 
be the salvation of the world and India. I 
look forward to the abolishing of the color 
line, the root of many evils, when a spirit of 
greed, of jingoism, of seltishness will be re- 
placed by a spirit of justice, of love and sym- 
pathy, when nations shall no longer be op- 
pressed because they are weak or black. I 
look forward to the coming glorious Christian 
democracy, the final triumph of applied Chris- 
tianity, and of the ushering in of a reign of 
peace and righteousness, to which India, 
once politically, religiously and _ socially 
emancipated, will contribute an important 
part.” 

Prof. Otto Ptleiderer of the University of 
Berlin contributes to the September Pahilo- 
sophical Review a masterly discussion of the 
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question, Is Morality without Religion Pos- 
sible and Desirable? He holds that it is not, 
and that ‘‘ when religious faith is lost and 
skepticism and unbelief prevail the moral 
consciousness of the masses declines or is 
totally subverted.’’ He holds that the only 
hope of society is in the church, developing 
historically and naturally and purging itself 
of dross. ‘ Societies of Ethical Culture are as 
a band of robbers before a strongly defended 
fortress, and impotent against the church.”’ 
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PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, Sept. 20-26. The Need of Home Mis- 
sionary Work. Isa. 62: 1-12. 

This subject falls at an opportune time. 
We are in the midst of an exciting political 
campaign, when every upright man is bound 
to take thought for the welfare of the entire 
country. Weare made aware of great differ- 
ences in opinion regarding important ques- 
tions. One danger is that persons who have 
lacked educational and Christian advantages 
will, despite their good intentions, be led to 
vote for measures that will impair the nation’s 
honor and prosperity. Another peril arises 
from the lack of sympathy between class and 
class, between section and section. The ob- 
ject of home missionary work is not merely to 
save people from a future hell but to nour- 
ish right ideas concerning what makes for 
the social weal. Our missionaries go to the 
frontier to try to build up there a Christian 
civilization and Christian institutions based 
on the principles that older communities have 
proved and found essential to growth and 
permanence. We shall never have the right 
sort of a nation in all its parts, or that degree 
of brotherly love which is needed to knit di- 
verse elements together, until we realize the 
absolute need of home missions. 

Then, again, some of us are just back from 
our vacations. If we have used our eyes as 
Christians should we must have seen many a 
country district not sufficiently supplied with 
Christian privileges. We need not go to the 
far West in order to discover them. They 
are scattered up and down our New England 
hillsides and valleys and along our seacoast. 
Perkaps we have had the joy this summer of 
sharing in some definite effort to bring the 
knowledge of Christ to these out of the way 
districts. At any rate, we must have realized 
how great the need is of more thorough and 
persistent endeavor to reclaim the territory 
that has been lost, and to hold, as well, what 
has been gained. 

In my own short travels this summer I 
have happened upon two representative New 
England rural communities. In one the lead- 
ing men are outspoken unbelievers. They 
indulge in Sunday ball playing and boat 
racing, they scoff at the few Christian be- 
lievers who are bravely trying to sustain the 
local churches. Their influence is felt far 
and wide as a blight upon the town and es- 
pecially upon the lives of the young. In the 
other town the character of the first settlers 
was 80 distinctively moral and Christian that 
the impress of their lives has never ceased to 
be felt. Soon after the Revolutionary War 
one of the two brothers who were the pioneer 
settlers sent to Harvard College for a young 
man to come and teach his children and 
grandchildren. He coveted an education for 
those dear to him, and no less than forty of 
his descendants have been enrolled as grad- 
uates of colleges and technical schools. If 
one plants the right seed in the springtime 
and watches over the blade that springs from 
it the harvest is sure to come. But if plant- 
ing is delayed until summer and autumn, no 
fair blossom or goldeao fruit can be expected. 
It is not too late to save the new sections of 
our country and to redeem the older portions 
that have been allowed to run to waste. The 
need is clear; what can we do to meet it? 
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BOSTON REVISITED. 


BY FRANKLIN. 





A New Boston. 

To one who has not seen the city with 
which in past years one has been more or 
less familiar its present greatness and pros- 
perity are something of a surprise. That 
Boston has grown almost as rapidly as any 
Western town, and far more solidly and sat- 
isfactorily, during the last decade is appar- 
ent at even a superficial! glance. Miles upon 
miles of new and beautiful streets have been 
laid out. They are lined with costly dwell- 
ing houses. They are wide and straight 
and clean. Cities which once were suburbs 
have now become a part of Boston. Far be- 
yond them the man who spends the day 
in the city in business is carried to his home 
for the night. In fact, it seems as if at 
least a third of the population of the State 
were already within easy reach of the city. 
A look at the business of the town makes its 
metropolitan character apparent. It is no 
longer a provincial Boston which we see, 
but a Boston which is the capital of New 
England, and in a certain well understood 
sense of Canada also, Railway and steam- 
boat connections bring the city into relation 
with a vast extent of country and through 
trunk lines into as close relations with the 
West as New York. 

Rebuilding. 

The changes introduced into New York 
and Chicago by tearing down and building 
up again have been taking place here in 
Boston. The high buildings for which the 
city by the lakes has so often been con- 
demned are springing up in the business 
section of Boston. Perhaps they seem a lit- 
tle more substantial than those in Chicago, 
yet it may be doubted if they are. But they 
indicate an appreciation of values in land 
in the central districts of great cities to 
which men living in New York have long 
been accustomed. They suggest, too, that 
the time may not be so very distant when a 
much larger portion of the city proper may 
be used for business, and all residences be 
arranged around it in steadily increasing 
circles. 

Passing over all mention of such struc- 
tures as the new Tremont Building, the Ex- 
change Building, the State House extension, 
the Court House, one can but stand in ad- 
miration before such edifices as are seen at 
Copley Square. Here are Trinity Church, 
the New Oid South, the Art Museum and 
the new library. Of the Art Museum it is 
enough to say that the addition to the old 
building its ever growing treasures have 
rendered necessary is in harmony with its 
original design and increases rather than 
diminishes its architectural beauty. As one 
enters the familiar rooms, looks again on 
antiquities of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, 
the Middle Ages, on representations of the 
best work of man’s genius, on paintings 
which the critical judgment of the world 
has made famous, on examples of the skill 
and genius of such countries as China and 
Japan, one can but feel what opportunities 
for the study of art in nearly all its forms 
are here provided, and how unnecessary it 
is, where means and time do not permit, to 
go abroad in order to be trained in the prin- 
ciples of art. It would seem, too, as if in- 
tending travelers would find it for their in- 
terest to make themselves acquainted with 
the treasures which wealth and taste and 
true benevolence have here rendered ac- 
cessible to all before visiting the originals in 
foreign lands. 
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But the great ornament of the square is 
the library building of Milford granite. It 
is massive and harmonious at the same 
time. Of the size of the structure one does 
not at first receive a correct impression. It 
is only as one enters it, stands under its 
great archways, roams through its corri- 
dors, attempts to take the measure of its 
various reading rooms, that its immensity 
appears. Every room is large. There is no 
sense of narrowness in any of the hallways. 
Great as is the number of volumes in sight 
in the general reading room, in the room 
for the consultation of patents, in the Bar- 
ton-Ticknor Library, one yet feels as if in 
literary treasures the library were in need. 
It is because of the new methods employed 
in the keeping of books. They are now 
stacked together closely, instead of occu- 
pying a great deal of space in alcoves visi- 
ble to every visitor. Of the decorations by 
Sargent and Abbey others have spoken. In 
conception, in originality of treatment, in 
color, it would seem as if these efforts to 
produce works with the brush worthy of 
comparison with the best of those to be 
seen in Europe were likely to be success- 
ful. Magnificent as is this structure in 
which the literary wealth of the age is 
stored, several visits to the different reading 
rooms and to the rooms for consulting the 
catalogue seemed to indicate that less use 
is made of this library than is made of the 
public library in Chicago, which as yet is 
only in its era of beginnings. Possibly the 
raw West is as hungry for learning as the 
more cultivated Hast. 

What Is To Be. 

A Congregationalist naturally turns his 
steps to the Congregational House on Som- 
erset Street. There he learns to his sorrow 
that Mr. George P. Smith, who for so many 
years has been the agent in charge of the 
business of the S. S. and Publishing Soci- 
ety, has passed away at the ripe age of three- 
score and two years. No one will be more 
missed than he. From no one were more 
hearty greetings to strangers extended and 
no one seemed better able than he to make 
the visitor from a distance feel at home. 
No changes can take away the sense of per- 
sonal loss which comes over one at the 
thought that those who were once here have 
left their places vacant forever. Yet, al- 
though men pass away, their work abides, 
The new Congregational House will be 
only a stone’s throw from the present 
house, just opposite the Unitarian House, 
by the side of the Atheneum, on a lot which 
will furnish room for a modern structure 
with all known conveniences for the carry- 
ing on of business in accordance with the 
complicated methods of today. One cannot 
keep back the thought of the great step 
which was taken when the present building 
was obtained and what it meant for Con- 
gregationalism, and one hopes for even 
greater pregress through occupation of a 
building better fitted for the purposes of 
the denomination. 

Religious Life in Boston. 

A summer visit furnishes no means for 
forming a judgment as to its character. 
Still, if reports are to be trusted, there is of 
this no lack. The churches, many of them 
closed during the heated season, are earnest, 
aggressive, liberal in their gifts to all Chris- 
tian enterprises, and increasingly awake to 
the problem of establishing new churches 
just as fast as the need of them shall be ap- 
parent. However powerful the influence of 
Unitarianism, it wou'd seem as if the multi- 
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plication and strength of Baptist, Methodist 
and Episcopalian churches were evidence of 
the still greater influence of evangelical re- 
ligion. 

Transportation. 

The streets of Boston are far more crowded 
than they were even five years ago. A long 
line of electric cars seems to be in waiting 
whenever one cares to cross a street. It is 
necessary to be on guard if one would cross 
in safety. Signs on these cars indicate that 
railways entering the city have brought 
their stations together, that the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, the Eastern, the Fitch- 
burg have now a station in common, and 
one learns very soon that a new station is 
contemplated for the New England Rail- 
road, the Boston & Albany, the Old Col- 
ony, or New York & New Haven system, 
One sees immediately on reaching Tremont 
Street signs of another change which will 
be more marked in its influence upon the 
city than any yet mentioned, viz., prepara- 
tion for the running of all street cars under- 
ground, It is a wonder how this can be 
done, and whether people will enjoy subter- 
ranean travel as well as they do travel above 
ground. But the need of something to les- 
sen the pressure on the streets is evident, 
and the wisdom of the attempt to do this 
by putting the street cars out of the way. 
What a pleasure it will be to visit Boston 
when its streets are no longer thronged 
with cars on which are the names of nearly 
every prosperous suburb within ten miles 
of the State House! 

Water Supply. 

Not content with a provision which has 
seemed ample, the authorities of the city 
are now enlarging the present system of 
water works to such ap extent that the in- 
habitants of whole towns like West Boylston 
will be compelled to move, Careful atten- 
tion is also given to the drainage system of 
the city, and to the sanitary character of 
the houses occupied by the poorer classes, 
So far as foresight can accomplish it, Bos- 
ton will be as healthy acity in which to live 
as can be found on the continent. 

Parks. 

Till recently it was supposed that abun- 
dance of land made it possible for the larger 
Western cities to surpass Boston in the ex- 
tent of their park system. But even here 
Boston has proved herself no mean rival. 
She has a system of parks almost unsur- 
passed for beauty and within easy reach of 
all her people. Variety of surface, majestic 
trees, rocks covered with vines, combine 
with skill in landscape gardening to render 
these breathing places for the city popula- 
tion inviting and attractive. On the whole, 
one comes and goes in Boston thankful for 
what the city is, for what she has been and 
surely will] be. 


a — a 


Ex-President Cameron of the Chicago Board 
of Education, in laying down his office, makes 
some radical recommendations to his suc- 
cessors. He proposes that the entire re- 
sponsibility of the selection and appointment 
of teachers be left to the superintendent of 
schools, and that the business connected with 
them be put into the hands of a man to be 
chosen for his business ability. In this way 
he would reduce the duty and responsibility 
of the members of the Board to a minimum. 
Some of these members favor his proposals, 
but the majority regard them as neither wise 
nor feasible. Mr. Cameron thinks the schoo! 
year should be reduced to nine months, and 
that ‘ vacation schools” should be held for 
three months. 
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Charity Ch 
arity ance. 
A Seriat Story By WALTER RAYMOND. 
SUMMARY OF THE PREVIOUS SEVEN CHAPTERS.—The scene of this story is Somerset, in the west of England. Miss Graham, a maiden lady of 


means and a cripple, has adopted Charity Chance, who calls her aunt. 


Miss Graham’s nephew, Graham Poltimore, the son of her dead sister, seeks 


the hand of Charity Chance in marriage and is accepted, though the girl has some misgivings in relation to the depth of her affection for him. 
Miss Grabam is delighted to have her heart’s desire thus gratified, and Charity, who cherishes her fondly, finds a satisfaction in having acceded 


to her patron’s wishes for her, Miss Graham visits her brother-in-law, Mr. Poltimore-Briggs, the sole surviving trustee of her property, to inform 
him that she has but a brief time to live and to arrange to settle some money upon Charity, but he advises postponement, and the interview is 
interrupted, to his evident relief. A somewhat lackadaisical poet, Alfred Prentice, a.friend of Graham Poltimore, appears on the scene and mingles 


socially with the other characters 


again that he may read to her some of bis poems. 


LASS VIIL. EVERMORE TATTLING, 
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4 SS ROM that moment of reticence a 
re) ‘ new and growing unrest began 
<*4 to trouble the soul of Charity 
( ~ Yi Chance. The finer instinct, 
i sYA°) which stirred her indignation 
re ) 3 against the Babblemouth folk and 
po made her writhe under their little- 
ness, turned upon itself. Hitherto no stain 
of conscious meanness had ever sullied 
her self-respect. Slights, like pruning, 
only forced her pride into stronger 
growth. She had never known any- 
thing to hide, nor to fear, nor to re- 
proach herself with. But on the follow- 
ing day she waited until Miss Graham 
was busy with her letters, and watched 
Jan Sprake into the stable, before going 

to the wood, To avoid the open path 
she climbed the hill under cover of the 
trees. The book, which was quite small, 
she brought home in her pocket, and 
read througbout the night in the little 
chamber above the porch. 

Some of the verses were love songs, 
and they had a deeper reality because 
she knew the man who wrote them. 
Line after line she read and reread aloud 
and in the stillness every word spoke to 
her. They filled her brain with excite- 
ment, they set her heart on fire. 

In the glow of it her imagination 
shaped fantastic stories of the hopeless 
love of Alfred Prentice. He was so sad 
and melancholy—and again today he had 
talked of loneliness and sympathy. He 
had loved—and lost. 
faithless, the maiden who had wrecked 
his life. Fallen away because she could 
not understand. This dream was so 
vivid that it imprinted itself upon Char- 
ity’s mind like fact. She pitied him 
from the bottom of her heart. 

One poem she could not comprehend. 
The words were magnificent and the 
sound almost sublime, but the sense 
was illusive and escaped her again and 
again. If she might only hear it read, 
she thought, she could catch the mean- 
ing. And he had begged her to meet 
him again. To give him frankly her 
opinion upon his poor trifles, he said. 

She had not promised, but the desire to go 
became irresistible. After all she was but 
following the habit of her leisure in going 
into the wood, There was no harm in talk- 
ing to a friend of the man to whom she was 
Yet she felt with disgust that 
these unsuspected interviews more and 
more engrossed her thoughts. And to 
Graham she had not mentioned Alfred 
Prentice’s name. ‘‘ You have chosen the 
one to me the most precious,”’ sighed the 
poet, and read, as he assured her, with 
the greatest pleasure. She was too shy to 
ask him what it meant. 

Sothe days passed on. Prentice still re- 
mained in Babblemouth, lodging in one of 
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the little houses looking down upon the 
quay. But when the first glory of the 
rising celebrity faded in the commonplace 
light of familiar day there was no end to 
the criticisms of the Babblemouth folk. 
They sneered at his loitering ways and 
laughed at the length of his hair. ‘ But 
then, there is always something odd,” said 
Theodosia, ‘‘about people who are sup- 








CHARITY, CONTEMPTUOUS AND DEFIANT. 


posed to be clever.’’ Such little disparage- 
ments stung Charity to the quick. Retorts 
came upon the tip of her tongue, but she 
could not trust herself to utter them. 
Within her heart smoldered an anger she 
dared not disclose. A breath must blow it 
into flame. Yet how ungenerous to remain 
silent and hear a higher intelligence at- 
tacked by fools! It was hard to contain 
herself, yet harder still to contemplate her 
own cowardice. There comes at last a mo- 
ment when the bow snaps. 


They had come over to Babblecombe one 
afternoon, these Babblemouth people. There 
was tea by the corner of the lawn, and 
Graham was handing round the bread and 
butter. The unwillingness of Mr. Polti- 
more-Briggs to stand for Parliament had 


Mr. Prentice talks with Charity in the woods, is impressed with her sympathetic nature, and urges her to meet him 


been fully discussed. His reluctant yield- 
ing to overwhelming persuasion in spite of 
her entreaties Mrs. Poltimore-Briggs had 
dramatically described. 

‘It was no good for me to say anything, 
my dear,’’ she assured Miss Graham; “‘ none 
whatever, His Lordship met him and said, 
‘You'd better stand, Poltimore.’ His Lord- 
ship always forgets and calls him Poltimore, 

you know. ‘ You’d better stand, and do 
your best to push out the Radical.’ So 
he consented.’’ Then she threw up her 
hands in despair. 

“Talking of Radicals,’’ cried Mrs. 
Mortimer, stopping at every few words 
to dip her beak into the teacup, “the 
rector says—though of course he would 
not have it repeated for the world as 
coming from him—that Mr. Prentice is 
an awful Radical. Doesn’t believe in 
God—nor in Queen Victoria—nor tithes. 
Well! I think any man who would rob a 
church doesn’t deserve to live. But I 
never thought he looked quite a gentle- 
man.,”’ 

‘*What is he doing here?’’ asked Miss 
Graham, carelessly. ‘‘ Charity fell across 
him the other day in the wood. Didn’t 
you say 80, Charity?” 

But before the girl could answer, Mrs. 
Poltimore- Briggs had started again. 

‘*My dear, that is just the way he 
wanders about. No doubt he thinks the 
wood is his. The poetic imagination 
knows no bounds, you know. O, I don’t 
know what he is doing here. We asked 
him to come to us, but he told Graham 
he would rather be free. We didn’t 
want him, of course. We thought it 
would be only civil, as he used to be a 
friend of Graham. But since he prefers 
the freedom of old mother Dibbin’s two 
stuffy little ‘rooms—well, so much the 
better. What was that she said to you, 
Theodosia? You told me the other day.” 

Theodosia shone with the pride of 
proprietary information. 

‘‘O, that was nothing! I believe she 
was in doubt about her rent. She only 
said she supposed it was all right as he 
was 4 friend of Mr. Poltimore-Briggs, 

but she never took in anybody before with 
such a few things. No more cloth clothes 
than what he stood upright in, and only 
three shirts to his back.” 

‘‘Then, no doubt, you pointed out to her 
the impertinence of talking about the pri- 
vate affairs of other people.”’ 

The shaft was sudden and unexpected, 
The hot blood rushed to the cheek of the 
wounded Theodosia, and Mrs, Poltimore- 
Briggs was reduced to silence and astonish- 
ment. Beside the small, round table, 
brought from the drawing-room for the oc- 
casion, stood Charity, contemptuous and 
defiant, clutching a china teapot in her 
hand, 

‘*Charity! Charity, dear!’? murmured in 
remonstrance little Miss Graham, but her 
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lips were twitching with suppressed amuse- 
ment. 

‘‘T think three sufficient for Prentice,” 
cried Graham, with an air of grave deliber- 
ation. He had thrown himself upon the 
grass and was enjoying well-merited rest 
after overwhelming exertions. ‘‘ You see 
he doesn’t ride ’em so very hard. He lies 
in bed by day and sits up at night in a red 
damask dressing gown awaiting the rosy- 
footed dawn. The early morning chills the 
imagination. The best inspiration comes 
with a smell of parafiine. It is all tommy- 
rot about nature. These chaps only know 
the names of things. Prentice can’t tell an 
ash from an Arbele poplar. I’d bet two to 
one whenever the leaves turn up white in 
the wind he thinks it’sawillow. He makes 
up a nature of his own in bed with the blind 
drawn down. I went to look him up the 
other afternoon. They said he wasn’t down 
yet, and [ ranup and rapped at his bedroom 
door. ‘Who’s there, what do you want?’ 
responded a voice muffled with counterpane. 
‘Are you ill, Prentice?’ I said. ‘Shall I 
come in?’ There was a brief pause whilst 
he struggled free of the counterpane. ‘Go 
*way. Go ’way,’ he yelled; ‘I’m busy.’ ”’ 

Charity did not join in the laughter which 
followed. She did not take the tale for 
truth, but only as one of Graham’s irre- 
sponsible stories, and sbe was vexed that he 
had not sided with her. 

“But I thought you liked him,” she cried 
with eagerness. 

‘So I did,’? he admitted, ‘but I can’t 
stand him now.”’ 

‘‘Or understand,”’ she retorted, quick as 
thought. 

No wonder that Charity Chance was not 
universally beloved. But Graham loved 
her with all his heart, and it was in admira- 
tion that he whispered as he rose to his 
feet: ‘‘I believe you see the frivolities of 
everybody you know, and believe in the vir- 
tues of everybody you don’t know.’’ His 
tenderness touched her. 

‘* But you are not going yet, Graham?”’ 

‘‘The governor has an open air meeting 
on the down, and I must walk over to it. 
Come to the top of the hill, Charity,’’ he 
begged. ; 

So they presently went together, side by 
side, up the white, dusty road. ‘‘ She is so 
high-minded, and he has such a good heart,”’ 
thought the little cripple, as her eyes fol- 
lowed them every step of the way. ‘They 
were made for each other,” she said to her- 
self. And indeed it looked so as they slowly 
passed out of sight on the hilltop. 


IX. IN THE WOOD, 


No matter if she were late. Aunt Helen 
would not mind in the least. And the Bab- 
blemouth people would stay. O, yes, the 
3abblemouth people would be pleased to 
stay. So Charity walked some distance with 
Graham, being willing to make amends, 
When at last she got back to the hilltop 
the sun was glowing red through a belt of 
gray mist over the sea; a hawk was hover- 
ing high above the cliff. 

She stood upon the ridge a while to rest, 
a solitary figure in bold relief against the 
sky. The people on the lawn saw and dis- 
cussed as to whether it were she. Theo- 
dosia thought the person far too tall. 

The embers of resentment were still burn- 
ing within her heart. Whata little world, 
where people were so ready to belittle 
everybody! And she had promised to spend 
her life in this coombe—this teacup. Ever 
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the same dreary little round, with no true 
sympathy, no understanding. She thought 
a great deal about true sympathy since 
Alfred Prentice once used the words. ° 

Of late, also, a question kept arising in 
her mind to which no answer could possi- 
bly be found. It lived with her by day; 
it haunted her by night. It tormented her 
like a lost word. Whence had she been 
brought here? To whom had she belonged 
in nature and in love, who nevertheless 
parted with her without a pang? For 
surely they might at least have longed to 
watch over her welfare. It flashed across 
her mind that out of jealousy of possession 
Miss Graham had prevented all communi- 
cation. ‘‘ You were mine,’ she had told 
her, ‘‘after I took you.’’ In a moment of 
passionate yearning the girl cried out that 
she had been robbed, that nothing could 
recompense for the love implanted by 
nature which must have filled her life. 
Then she burst into tears of contrition at 
her own ingratitude. 

These moods of vague restlessness had 
become very common with her of late. 

In the courtyard below still remained the 
carriage of Mrs. Poltimore Briggs. The 
presence of that exemplary woman relieved 
Charity from haste. A footpath, little used, 
ran along the hill around the brim of the 
coombe. After the dry road the grass was 
soft and cool, and the girl walked on 
toward the wood. 

She came upon two rustic lovers loitering 
by a stile, too absorbed in themselves and 
each other to hear her coming footsteps on 
the turf. In uncouth fashion the youth’s 
arm encircled the girl’s waist. To let Char- 
ity pass they started back, happy, blushing, 
conscious, but complete. ‘‘ Yes, these are 
the happy people,’ she said to herself; 
‘‘they understand each other and are un- 
derstood,” 

But Graham would never understand ser. 
Already the engagement began to oppress 
her soul. Why should she marry? She 
did not want to marry. She would rather 
go into the world, and fight, and earn her 
living and be free. Those people who gave 
her up must have been poor and afraid, 
Fools! She would have worked for them, 
No, no! They were good, and out of ten- 
derness desired for her more than they had 
to give. 

No sunshine fell upon the trees tonight. 
The distant haze drank up the glory of the 
light, and the leaden sea melted and was 
lost in violet cloud. By the time Charity 
reached the wood beneath the heavy 
branches it was growing dusk. It must be 
later than she had thought. Something 
moved, and a pigeon flew from the ivy close 
beside her. She quickened her pace for 
fear of being overtaken by the darkness. 

‘* Miss Chance!”’ 

The voice startled her. She knew it well, 
and it made her heart beat fast. She had 
not thought of meeting him tonight, anda 
strange fear fell upon her—of what she 
knew not. She must not stay. Yet at the 
sound of her name she stopped. 

She heard him hurrying down the hill- 
side. A loose stone came rolling amongst 
the briers by her feet, and in his haste he 
stumbled over an uncovered twisted root. 

‘¢] was sure I should meet you,”’ he stam- 
mered, still breathless from his effert to re- 
cover himself. ‘‘ The idea got hold of me 
so that I was compelled to come, It was 
an inspiration.” 

‘*] am just going in,’’ she replied, quickly, 
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for his eager manner hightened her agita- 
tion; then she turned to continue on her 
way. 

‘*Not for a few minutes, pray. And I 
will walk down with you to the fir copse. 
Let me help you, Charity. I may say Char- 
ity here in the twilight, may I not? Give 
me your hand; thegloom of the trees makes 
it so dark.” 

She could not refuse, and he helped her 
over the broken stones and outcropping 
rock, 

‘* We have had so many talks here in the 
wood, and my mind was full of you. I 
could think of nothing else. You became a 
necessity to me. Then I came out here 
where the very leaves whisper of you. Be- 
sides, I knew you would come. It was in- 
evitable.”’ 

She was not superstitious, but his words 
were full of passion and so deep with con- 
viction that they overawed her, like the ut- 
terances of an oracle unfolding unalterable 
destiny. They had reached an open space 
where sticks of felled timber were lying on 
the ground. She tried to withdraw her 
hand, but he held it fast. 

““T must go. I must go at once, I can- 
not stay,’’ she implored. 

‘*For one moment you must listen to me, 
Charity ’’— 

‘*T cannot listen. Iam not free to listen.”’ 

In her anxiety and helplessness the words 
sounded like a lament. 

‘*T cannot help it,’’ he whispered. ‘*No 
power on earth shall prevent my saying [| 
love you. From the first moment I was 
certain of your sympathy. I could see in 
every movement the quickness of your sen- 
sibilities. And the world is so dead and 
dull. They had been making me read, but 
what did they care for my verses? What 
does anybody care? 1 had ceased to care 
myself. But you quickened me into new 
hope—new aspiration. Every syllable you 
spoke was like the touch of a human hand.” 

Ile was 80 moved at this, his own picture 
of sympathy, that his voice faltered, and he 
stopped. 

Each word went red-hot to the girl’s heart. 
It had come, the thing she thought im- 
possible—the love they spoke of as irresisti- 
ble, which she had never felt. Every ele- 
ment that in imagination went to the mak- 
ing of an ideal passion was present. He 
was exceptional. Ile had heart, intellect, 
soul. And he had need of her—deep, spirit- 
ual need, 

A flame of sudden joy leapt up within 
her bosom. Then again she was afraid, and 
her reply was angry in self-defense, 

‘*]_T am sorry to hear you speak like 
this, Mr. Prentice. You—you hurt me, 
I have liked, yes, really liked talking to 
you—and in future—I—you have made it 
impossible ’’— 

“T know. That is the tale they always 
teach,’ he cried, bitterly. ‘‘If your heart 
has an impulse, hide it. If it cherish an 
emotion, crush it. They are afraid of their 
lives to live, and that is the gospel in which 
they bring you up. Because I love you, 
you must refuse even to speak to me, even 
though you be necessary tome. And that 
is the wisdom of the world.” 

As he finished his voice sank into its 
habitual melancholy, and he released her 
hand. Her brain was whirling in its effort 
to seize his deepest meaning, for he 
seemed to say so much whilst she could 
grasp so little. And all that stocd clear 
out of the chaos was himself, a lonely fig- 
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ure with the world arrayed against him, 
craving for sympathy and help. 

‘‘] should have to think whether it was 
right,’’ she said, very softly, as if speaking 
to herself. 

Ilis manner changed. He spoke with a 
subdued tenderness, a really touching self- 
restraint— 

‘““Yes. I recognize that as an inevitable 
necessity of your nature. To me, every- 
thing that is real is right.’ 

‘‘] meant really right. Not what people 
think,’’ she hastily explained. 

Something rustled past them amongst the 
ferns and undergrowth, and she involunta- 
rily started aside. 

‘It was nothing,’’ he assured her. ‘I 
fancy a rabbit flitted across by the felled 
tree.”’ 

‘*T must go.”’ 

‘*One moment, Charity.”’ 

But the movement had disturbed her, and 
regardless of his entreaty she walked quickly 
on. In places the rough pathway was too 
narrow for two to pass, and he followed un- 
til they came to the open ride between the 
larches. By this time it was nearly dark, 
She stopped abruptly and held out her 
hand. 

‘* Good-by, Mr. Prentice.”’ 

‘*T have only one thing to ask,’’ he pleaded 
‘*My love has startled you. How 
could I help it? You have come into my 
life. You have become part of me. Could 
I stifle a generous passion at its birth, and 
bury it out of sight like a crime? Believe 
me, life knows too little love to lightly cast 
itaside, Icannot doso, You cannot. And 
you tell me the hours when we have met 
were precious to you. Come once more to- 
morrow. Come with this knowledge in 
your heart and talk to me again. That is 
alll ask, Just once.’”” She did not prom- 
ise him. Before she could make up her 
mind, a tall figure came into the ride, strid- 
ing rapidly towards them. It was quite 
dark. 

‘*Some one is here,’’ she whispered in 
alarm. ‘‘ Good-night.”’ 

‘*Morning, noon or evening, I shall wait 
until you come.”’ 

And so they parted. He disappeared 
amongst the larches, and she turned quietly 
towards the house. By the wicket gate she 
was overtaken by Theodosia. 

‘‘ Why, Charity, is that you?’’ cried she, 
in great surprise. ‘‘I went up to look for 
foxgloves, and found a few. Come along, 
you shall shield me from a row. Look!” 
and she held out the bunch of flowers in the 
dusk. 

They hurried to the house in silence, for 
Charity’s tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth and her brain kept throbbing with 
the thought, It has come—it has come! 

‘Tt has come. I love him!’’ she cried. 
‘*T love him with all my heart.’’ Then she 
stood silent, startled at the vehemence of 
her own utterances. 

She must never speak to him again; that 
was the only way. But this resolution 
brought a burden of despair, beneath which 
her spirit was well-nigh broken. 

So the days passed on. A doubt whether 
Theodosia had seen them together that 
night, which at first troubled her, was dis- 
Sbe had not spoken of it. Buta 


wildly, 


missed, 


rumor of impending dissolution had given 
a keener interest to the candidature of Mr. 
Poltimore Briggs, and the Babblemouth peo- 
ple could talk of nothing else. 
meetings all over the country. 
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there was to be a mass meeting on the quay. 
And Graham had thrown himself into the 
contest heart and soul—not from any deep 
conviction, but with the careless gayety of 
the sportsman. Therefore, of him, for the 
time, she saw but little. Miss Graham, 
noticing the girl’s unhappiness but mistak- 
ing its cause, became more than ever tender 
and sympathetic. 

‘Tay aside the book and talk to me,’’ she 
said, softly, one evening, and gently drew 
the girl down to kiss her bright hair. ‘‘ You 
must not mind, dear, if he seems to neglect 
you, just for a while. There is nowhere a 
more loyal heart than Graham. Why, I 
would not care for him one straw if he were 
not eager for his father to win. He would 
not be worth his salt. And no one could 
love you better, Charity dear, in all the 
world.”’ 

The little lady stopped. There were tears 
in her eyes, but they were tears of happi- 
ness, for the girl’s melancholy was a source 
of joy, since it proved the depth of her af- 
fection. 

‘*T know that Graham loves me,’ 
Charity in a low voice. 

‘*We worships you,’’ cried Miss Graham, 
her face bright with enthusiasm. ‘ Wait 
one moment, child. I will be back. No, 
do not move. I can go alone.”’ 

She waved away the proffered assistance, 
and with only her ebony stick toiled up- 
stairs. She was gone some time. Charity 
could hear her mysteriously moving over- 
head, and that she dragged a box upon the 
floor. At last she returned, bringing with 
great care a small, flat parcel wrapped in 
blue paper. 

Fatigued and out of breath, without a 
word she took her seat. Overcome with 
emotion, for a while she held the precious 
burden on her lap, then with a quick ges- 
ture beckoned Charity to unfasten the 
string. The knot, tied long ago, was very 
firm, and the girl knelt down to pick it out. 

With trembling hands, herself, she opened 
the paper, and drew forth a wealth of Hon- 
iton lace and amongst it a bridal veil. 

“Stay, child, stay!’’ she interposed 
quickly, for Charity was about to rise. 

She rapidly unfolded the veil, yellow with 
age and very beautiful, and cast it over the 
girl’s head. 

‘¢ There, Charity,’”’ she began in a broken 
voice. ‘*My mother wore it at the altar, 
and so shall you. It was made for her. 
And the flounce, too. For more than a 
score of years it has not seen the light. 
Poor Irene put it on once and laughed to 
look at herself. She should have worn it, 
but that was not to be. Stand over there, 
dear, and let me look at it again.” 

The girl hesitated, then obeyed. In her 
effort to control her feelings she held her 
head erect as if in pride. 

‘*Yes, yes. You shall wear it,’’ cried 
the little cripple, nodding approval. She 
paused, and then went on with growing ex- 
citement: ‘‘Charity! You will be a bride 
for a king. And you shall keep it, dear, 
as I have done, until some day you put it 
ona child of yourown. For you are mine, 
dear—and Graham’s—and there is no one 
else. It shall be an heirloom forever to the 
first daughter who marries. No. That will 
be always a fresh name. For the bride of 
the eldest son.”’ 

Suddenly she stopped. 

‘Come here, child! Quick! Let me take 
it off.’ 
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Her manner had changed, and she spoke 
now in a frightened whisper. 

‘‘They used to call it unlucky to try ona 
bride’s things. They said so when Irene 
put it on. And she, poor girl— Quick, 
kneel down again!”’ 

She quickly removed and was tenderly 
refolding her precious relic to put it by, 
when her eye caught sight of the misery 
upon the girl’s face. 

‘*Of course there is nothing in that,’ 
she said, soothingly. ‘ How foolish of me 
to have said it, dear!’’ 

Then the little lady laughed uneasily, and 
again drew the girl towards her to be 
kissed. 

“There, 
she said. 

But both the exultation and the passing 
presentiment had pressed with crushing 
weight upon Charity’s spirit. The one 
proved the marriage, and the other the un- 
happiness so inevitable. To hide her emo- 
tion she turned away and crossed the room 
to the piano. She stood turning over the 
leaves of a volume of Beethoven’s sonatas 
but did not touch the keys. 

There followed a brief moment of silence 
and disquietude. 

How sensitive she is, thought the little 
cripple, and loved her the more for it. 
Then out of kindness she began to prattle 
quite lightly upon an unimportant matter. 

‘* Your friend the poet, Charity, seems to 
have betaken himself to the woods. He is 
there all the day through, so John Sprake 
tells me, and sometimes after dark. John 
was greatly concerned as to what he could 
want there and thought he could never be 
quite right. But I told him to leave the 
poor man in peace. I suppose it is a sort of 
browsing on Parnassus. I would not roba 
poor soul of an inspiration for the world. 
Play something, dear.”’ 

The girl gladly turned tothe piano for-re- 
lief, and for that evening there was no fur- 
ther conversation. She placed the book 
upon the music rack and began to play. 
But through the solemn adagio and the 
fiercer passion of the presto movement a 
vision of Alfred Prentice, desolate and 
alone, wandering in the gloom of a hopeless 
love, haunted her imagination. He had im- 
plored her to see him again. Since he loved 
her so deeply, did she not owe him as much 
as this? To own the happiness of his love, 
and then to bravely bow to the inevitable, 
and say farewell. Only of him she thought 
now; not of herself. It was the essential 
quality of all her dreams that they were 
noble. They pictured everybody heroic, 
never yielding to selfishness or fear. Ex- 
cept the Babblemouth people, whom, when 
they were not present, she dismissed from 
her mind. It was cruel to be so abrupt. 
lf not tomorrow, when the political meet- 
ing might interfere, then on the day follow- 
ing, she must meet him once more and 
make an end of it. 

(To be continued.) 


Quick, pick me up the string,” 
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Rabbi Charles Fleischer of Boston, writing 
in the Jewish Messenger on The Jews in New 
England, makes the interesting confession 
that ‘‘there is some flaw in the manhood 
that will not grow to fullest stature under 
New England influences.” He feels that the 
Jews have not lived in New England long 
enough to become New Englanders of the 
finest type. The future of Judaism in New 
England, he thinks, rests with the Russians 
and Poles, and he, for one, does not fear for 
the outcome. 
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Gail Hamilton’s Earliest Literary Work. 


Excerpts from Articles Published in The Congregationalist, 1860-1863. 


From the numerous articles written for this journal by Miss Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton), who has recently died, we selec" 


certain passages which illustrate her vigorous thought and trenchant style. 


PRAYER. 

The fact is—though we talk very often as if 
we did not know it, or at any rate did not un- 
derstand it—God loves us, and he behaves 
toward us asif he loved us. He not only once 
sent his Son to die for us because he loved us, 
but he keeps doing things all the time for the 
same reason. He wants us to pray to him be- 
cause he loves us. He does not drag us by 
violence into his presence, thrust us down 
upon our knees, command us to pray, to feel, 
to adore, to have such and such emotions on 
peril of his wrath. He opens his arms to us. 
‘Come, my children, you are weak and weary. 
The way before you is long. Come, rest with 
mea while and get strength. Come fora little 
peace and patience and joy. I have enough 
of everything you need. I can give you all 
you want. Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
And suppose we do come after a hard day’s 
work, exhausted, void of emotion, almost of 
desire, will God be angry with us if we only 
whisper a good night prayer? Is a mother 
angry with her baby who falls asleep in her 
arms in the middle of her lullaby? And does 
not God who made us know our frame and re- 
member that we are dust? And if he is not 
strict to mark our iniquities will he be strict 
to mark our weaknesses? O! let us be simple 
and sincere. Let us not make prayer a com- 
plicated, uncertain and difticult and elaborate 
thing. It is too precious, too delightful, too 
heart-healing to be turned into a bugbear. 
if we continue all night in prayer to God his 
ear does not wax heavy. If our burdened 
hearts can only send up the passionate cry, 
‘Lord, have mercy on mea sinner,” we shall 
go down to our house just as truly justified— 
nay, if we do but touch the hem of his gar- 
ment we shall be made whole. 

SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 

On a certain Sabbath morning several years 
ago an earthquake set one of our New Eng- 
land cities atrembling for a few minutes and 
then went on its way, but throughout the 
day, and I don’t know how long after, the re- 
ligious services were saturated with earth- 
quake. It was served up in the pulpit, and 
the Sabbath school, and the prayer meeting 
by clergy and laity, till one could not help 
feeling that the good people handled the poor 
earthquake a great deal more severely than 
the earthquake handled them. Do not mis- 
understand me. Do not suppose that I object 
to drawing moral lessons from physical or 
other occurrences. Object? It is the very 
thing which I think we ought to do—only we 
ought to do a great deal more of it, and a 
great deal less; more in some directions, less 
relatively in others; more on ordinary, less 
relatively on extraordinary occasions. From 
every such occurrence it is meet, right and 
our bounden duty to draw all the good it has 
to give, but having pumped it dry till the 
pump wheezes what is the use of jerking 
the handle up and down, especially when 
thousands of living springs are welling 
through the verdure under our feet and all 
around us? 

SMOOTH DOCTRINE, 

In all lives there is an undercurrent of sad- 
ness. In many lives there is more of shadow 
than of sun, The burden presses heavily. 
There are few homes in which disease and 
death have not made sad inroads. There are 
few hearts which do not bear the footprints of 
disappointment—none which do not need the 
glad tidings of great joy, the ‘Be of good 
cheer” with which Christ so often saluted 
the suffering believer when he was on earth. 
It is not that the Bible should be expurgated 


—that milk and water should be substituted 
for meat—but that the people should be com- 
forted in sorrow and calmed in trouble; that 
Christ should be shown Saviour, Deliverer, 
Redeemer from sin and suffering; that faint 
emotions should be recognized, feeble efforts 
encouraged, little leanings to good made the 
most of, knottiest points reserved for dextrous 
fingers; that it should not be so continually 
dinged into men’s ears that they are corrupt 
as it should be whispered that Christ is holy. 
Is this preaching ‘‘ smooth doctrine’? Well, 
what of it? Did not Christ come on purpose 
to make things smooth for us? The world is 
surely rough enough. It bristles with thorns; 
its brambles are continually rasping us. All 
along these 4,000 years the way is tracked 
with bloody feet. Let us have the smooth, 
sweet doctrines of the gospel—oil of joy and 
balm of consolation, grapes of Beulah and 
honey of Canaan; for it is not the will of your 
Father which is in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish. Smooth doctrine! 
Is it not Christ’s own doctrine? And if it 
was not too smooth for the Jews is it too 
smooth for us? Is the American populace 
any viler than the Hebrew populace? Yet 
for one word of rebuke to them the Master 
spoke a hundred of council and comfort. It 
was not, ‘Shame upon your pride!” but, 
‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit; ’’ not, “ Your 
cruelty is odious,’ but, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
merciful,’ and who does not know that peo- 
ple are a thousand times more likely to be 
lured to virtue than shamed from vice. 
UNSUCCESSFUL PEOPLE. 

When I see, as I sometimes do see, those 
whom the world calls unsuccessfal furnished 
with every virtue and adorned with every 
grace, made considerate through suffering, 
sympathetic by isolation, spiritedly patient, 
meek, yet defiant, calm and contemptuous, 
tender even of the sorrows and tolerant of the 
joys which they despise, enduring the sym- 
pathy and accepting the companionship of 
weakness because it is kindly offered, though 
it be a burden to be dropped just inside the 
door, and not a treasure to be taken into the 
heart’s chamber, I am ready to say, Blessed 
are the unsuccessful. 

Blessed are the unsuccessful, the men who 
have nobly striven and nobly failed. He 
alone is in an evil case who has set his heart 
on false, or selfish, or trivial ends. Whether 
he secure them or not, heis alike unsuccess- 
ful. But he who “ loves high,’ is king in his 
own right, though he *‘ live low.’”’ His plans 
may be abortive, but himself is sure. God 
may overrule his desires and thwart his hopes 
and bafile his purposes, but all things shall 
work together for his good. Though he fall 
he shall rise again. Every defeat shall be a 
victory. Every calamity shall drop down 
blessing. Inward disappointment shall min- 
ister to enduring joy. From the grapes of 
sorrow, he shall press the wine of life. 

O, men and women everywhere who are 
following on to know the Lord, faint yet pur- 
suing; men and women who are troubled, toil- 
ing, doubting, hoping, watching, struggling; 
whose attainments ‘‘ through the long green 
days, worn bare of grass and sunshine,” lay 
hopelessly behind your aspirations; who are 
haunted evermore by the ghosts of your pos- 
sibilities; who see far off the shining hills 
your feet are fain to tread, who work your 
work with dumb, assiduous energy, but with 
perpetual protest, I bid you good luck in the 
name of the Lord. 

FREEDOM WILL TRIUMPH, 

Wherever freedom aims a musket, or plants 
a standard, or nerves an arm, or sings a song, 


Further comment will be found on the editorial page. 


or files a protest, or murmurs a prayer, there 
is Plymouth Rock. Cows may meander as of 
old along Washington Street, but the hands 
shall not go back on the dial plate of God. 
Boston may be grass-grown and New Eng- 
land forgotten, but love of life and love of 
liberty shall never die out of the hearts of 
men. Let Southern traitors and their North- 
ern abettors arrange things as they will. Let 
them eject New England, and sheathe the 
sword, and stifle discussion, and inaugurate 
Jefferson Davis, and ignore the negro, and 
perpetuate the slave. Is that theend? Will 
they so find rest? Will cotton once more re- 
sume sway, and right be forever held in abey- 
ance? Never, so long as there is a conscience 
in man, or a God in heaven! They may make 
themselves a new Pandora’s box, filled with 
commerce, and peace, and wealth, and every 
blessing, but this evil at the bottom shall 
poison every good. They cannot bind it to 
quietude. They may resolve and legislate 
and menace; Jefferson Davis and all his kind 
may bear down upon the lid with their whole 
force; but the divinely appointed unrest of 
iniquity will heave and surge and throb with 
unceasing tumult till the vexed lid fly up 
with a rebound that shall hurl them to irrev- 


ocable doom. 
THE IRISH. 


God bless the Irish! Their strong arms are 
lifted, their warm hearts are beating side by 
side with ours for the honor and life of their 
adopted country. Does famine impend over 
their island home? We have enough and to 
spare. From our bursting granaries, from 
our larders over full, let their tables be spread 
with plenty. Surely the bread, the few 
crumbs which we cast upon the waters many 
days ago, are already returned to us in Irish 
truth and loyalty, and when their civilization 
and Christianity is brought abreast with their 
unborn poetry, Ireland shall come forth fair 
as the sun, clear as the moon and terrible as 
an army with banners. 


BOSTON. 


No city has any moral right to be as crooked 
as Boston. It is a crookedness without ex- 
cuse and without palliation. It is crooked 
in cold blood and with malice aforethought. 
It goes askew when it might just as easily go 


straight. It is illogical, inconsequent and in- 
coherent. Nowhere leads to anywhere in par- 


ticular. You start from any given point, and 
you are just as likely to come out at one place 
Of course, all this can but have 
Straightfor- 


as another. 
an effect on the inhabitants. 
wardness becomes impossible where you are 
continually pitching up against sharp points. 
People born and bred in angles and blind 
alleys and crossways cannot fail to have a 
knack at tergiversation and intrigue. Diplo- 
matists should be chosen from Boston, or 
should at least take a preparatory course of 
five years there, as soldiers do at West Point. 
The number of the streets is amazing. The 
Bostonians seem to havea perfect frenzy for 
them. If they can squeeze in a six-foot pas- 
sage between two houses they are happy. 
Half a dozen stairs and a brick platform is an 
avenue and an elysium. They build their 
houses in the shape of the letter V, with the 
point sticking out in front, apparently for no 
other reason than the exquisite satisfaction 
of having a street pass up each side; and they 
make their streets crooked to look at, and 
then make alleys to get there. Washington 
Street, the principal thoroughfare, 
Like a wounded snake drags its slow length along. 
I have heard that it was originated by cows, 
meandering down to drink. This hypoth- 
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esis may answer in the one case, but it 
won’t apply to the smaller streets, for a cow 
could not make so acute angles if she tried. 
Owing to this vaccine inability, Washington 
Street rolls on with considerable dignity for 
a while, but it goes off into a delirium tremens 
down by Cornhill and Dock Square. Every- 
thing is as shifting as a kaleidoscope... . 
Boston, you are more beautiful than this. 
When, after long absence and wandering, I 
come over the marshes to meet you, you are 
lovely as the day. I wait for you as they that 
watch for the morning, and when your stately 
dome curves its clear contour against the blue 
sky, “my heart swells and my eyes are dim.” 
Beloved Queen of my beloved State, the arch- 
ers have sorely grieved you, and shot at you, 
and hated you, but your bow abides in 
strength. When envious rivals traduce you, 
I make no defense. ‘She needs none. There 
she is. Behold her and judge for yourselves.” 
When I am asked, ** What is thy beloved more 
than another beloved?” I only say, “‘ My be- 
loved is mine,” but I think of allthe grandeur 
garnered there, of all your inheritance, all 
your possession, and all the promise of your 
future. 
DEATH. 

Christ, laid hold of in faith today, wil] sus- 
tain us in the overtlowing of the waters to- 
morrow. Though now, in the full flush of 
youth and health and strength, every nerve 
instinct with intense vitality, we cannot look 
at death without pain and shuddering, let us 
not fear. Dying grace will come with dying. 
God, who hath so loved us, will not leave us 
then. A father ddes not caress his child 
through the long summer day to abandon 
him at nightfall. Darkness may veil him 
from the little one’s sight, or slumber lull 
him to temporary forgetfulness, but his lov- 
ing-kindness wraps his child about, in the 
still hours, and a fatherly presence is in the 
house for good. 
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MISS DODGE’S PERSONAL TRAITS. 


BY THOMAS TODD. 


My first recollections of Gail Hamilton were 
when we began to have contributions in a 
schoolgirl’s handwriting upon a great range 
of topics, and my attention was fixed upon 
this particular contributor because, although 
she was reported as just graduated from 
School, she could so readily handle such a 
variety of subjects, and all apparently equally 
well. She at that time had the readiest pen 
that it was my little lot to be acquainted 
with, and I am sure that all our readers en- 
joyed her contributions exceedingly. As I 
recall her she had quite light hair, curling 
around her face, and light blue eyes, one of 
which had a delightful ‘‘cast’’ in it, not 
enough to make it unpleasantly noticeable, 
but just enough to give a piquancy to her 
features. 
used to come in, and not exactly 
“come” in but “drop” in, and when the 
dropped in, no matter what the managing 
editor had in band, it must be laid aside until 
her little majesty chose to ‘‘ drop ’’ out again. 
She had a charming personality. Fun and 
mischief were in all her ways. She would 
whistle up the tube to my department, not 
that she had any message, but simply for the 
fun of making an April fool of myself. She 
would make mischief with the editor’s pen 
and scissors, or whatever her fingers could 
lay hold of that was upon his desk. She 
would interpolate into her most serious arti- 
cles some jocose sentence, just as the mood 
took her, and it required considerable vigi- 
lance to keep such interpolations out of the 
paper. I remember one time, when the editor 
was caught napping, not noticing one such 
sentence, and through the stupidity of the 
proof-reader (J was the proof-reader) the re- 
bellious sentence went into print in the midst 
of a serious article. Of course I will drawa 
veil over what followed when the blunder 
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was discovered by the editor after the paper 
was printed. 

Miss Dodge was always sending and re- 
ceiving messages from and to the office, and I 
recall one time when Mr. Richardson asked 
me if I had any word to send to Miss Dodge. 
I have forgotten just what the word was, but 
it was something about her hieroglyphs. A 
note before me, which I have preserved all 
through these years, I will quote from, to show 
her sunny nature: ‘Tell Mr. Todd to come 
on and bring all his brothers, as the fellow 
said in Dickens’s American Notes. I don’t 
pretend to be a proof-reader—but if I did, I 
think I should endeavor to do it better than 
son.e people do! Strange to say, however, 
notwithstanding his inability to decipher my 
hieroglyphs, he was managed by some marvel- 
ous instinct to get the wrong things righted. 
If he couldn’t find out my marks how came he 
to hit on the right renderings—that’s all! 
Please say to Mr. Todd from me: 

“If thou sayest I am not peer 

To any girl in Cornhill here, 

Dock Square or State Street, far or near, 
There, ‘Toddy, thou hast —~.” 

Again, in 1881, a contribution was sent by 
her to the Literary World, criticising some 
book. As I had had no communication with 
her for many years, I wondered whether she 
remembered me. So I appended some little 
remark to the proof I sent her, and waited 
for a reply. It came in these words, which 
show how strong her memory was: ‘ Private 
note.—The beauty of this proof is that its 
punctuation has not been tampered with even 
by the amiable and accomplished compositor- 
in-chief, Mr. Thomas Todd.”’ 


oe 


HER PASTOR’S TRIBUTE. 


NICHOLS. 





BY REV. JAMES G, 





Gail Hatilton’s career as a public writer is 
known to all, but those who knew her simply 
as the bold champion of the weak and op- 
pressed, or the caustic critic of the erring, 
knew but half her life. Her presence was 
sweetness and light to those who came into 
daily contact with her and to them it is very 
comforting to know that she regarded the 
last year of her life as one of the richest. 
She writes: ‘‘ A new page in the book of life 
was opened up tome.”’ Although confined by 
illness to her quiet home, her mind has not 


been restrained by narrow bounds. As al- 
ways, her interest has been in the whole 
world. 


A little over a year ago, while at the home 
of the late James G,. Blaine in Washington, 
preparing to write the closing chapters of Mr. 
Blaine’s biography, she was stricken by pa- 
ralysis and remained in a semi-unconscious 
state for several weeks. During part of that 
period she was distinctly conscious of many 
of the acts, and much of the conversation, 
going on around her. At other times she was 
just as distinctly conscious that she was pass- 
ing away from earth. She said of this ex- 
perience: ‘‘I believe I have been as near the 
other shore as one could go and return.” 
Brothers and other dear ones, some of whom 
had passed over years, others only a few 
months, before seemed to be with her. Every- 
thing was beautiful. She experienced no 
pain. Dying became a blissful experience. 
There was no regret at leaving earth, only of 
the thought that she must return. 

Previous to this severe illness she had given 
much attention to the experiences of several 
friends, in which the sting of death was re- 
moved. This great joy confirming her faith, 
she felt that she must tell it to others. Many 
of her friends and neighbors were suffering 
from the loss of those near and dear. There 
was not a neighborhood in the town where 
there were not several groups of mourners. 
In gratitude that her life had been spared, 
and with sympathy and love for those who 
mourned, she added her experiences to those 
she had written already and addressed them 
witb many comforting messages to the church 
which it was her great joy to serve. 
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It was a loving message, lovingly given and 
lovingly received; and in many homes where 
it has gone “it soothed the dying and com- 
forted the sorrowing. To that end it was 
written.’”’ Here are the closing words: 

Beloved, you, if any such there be, who 
through fear of death have been all your life- 
time subject to bondage, be of good cheer! 
For seven weeks I lay encamped on the fur- 
ther, if not the furthest, side of the valley of 
the shadow of death, and it was a pleasant 
valley. Its tranquillity was as gentle, as nat- 
ural, as deep as sleep. Its activities were as 
simple as going into the next room. Its at- 
mosphere was peace. Its only gloom was my 
keenest pity for those who must remain be- 
hind. I hope and think that its shadows 
mark the foregleams of life. We are born 
into the valley of the shadow of death, and 
we die out of it into life eternal, which is to 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent. 

The preparation of this letter was a charac- 
teristic act of Miss Dodge. She believed God 
had given her a message to the world. Many 
a troubled, perplexed soul will testify to her 
comforting word of counsel and cheer. Her 
hatred for sham sometimes made her seem 
severe and unsparing of those she attacked, 
but her heart was always warm toward any 
one who was making a genuine and honor- 
able struggle to rise. 

However strong and rugged her faith may 
have been in early life, since her remarka- 
ble experience in Washington many of the 
things she had known only by faith became 
realities. She went on from joy to joy. To 
be with her was an inspiration. Her supreme 
faith and hope were contagious. Everything 
seemed so real to her that others were strength- 
ened thereby. Immortality was her constant 
theme. Her spirit almost refused to be held 
on earth, so eager was she to kuow all of 
heaven. Always a devout student of the 
Bible, during the past few months the Word 
of God was her constant joy. By her own 
glad confession the Word seemed more won- 
derful each time she turned the sacred pages, 
the love of Christ more precious. 

Whether or no she will be remembered in 
after years for what she has contributed to the 
world during the last months of her life, to 
her sister, who has been her constant compan- 
ion, and to others who were with her during 
this short period, the memory of her will 
remain as a sweet benediction. Faith is 
stronger, hope is brighter, love is purer, 
heaven is nearer, Christ is dearer because of 
Gail Hamilton’s sweet presence and life. 


atl iencimeninenciemsistiins 


Rev. S. G. Buckingham, D.D, of Spring- 
field, one of our most vigilant readers, sends 
us another characteristic story of Samuel 
Hanson Cox, father of the late Bishop Coxe. 
It fitly supplements the incidents about the 
great Presbyterian divine which we printed 
in our issue of Aug. 13, Dr. Buckingham says 
that Dr. Cox was sent to London as a delegate 
to a meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and on his arrival hastened to Exeter 
Hall where the meeting was already in ses- 
sion, and where he found an Englishman be- 
rating the United States for complicity in 
slavery. Being well known and held in high 
esteem, Dr. Cox was soon summoned to the 
platform, and when his turn came to speak 
said: ‘I heard as I entered what was said in 
regard to our connection with slavery, which 
has been a greater grief and mortification to 
us than it could possibly be to you. And I 
suppose you know that one reason why we 
sought separation from the mother country 
was because she insisted upon imposing upon 
us the African slave trade. But, to say no 
more of this matter, if my brother will take 
one corner of the mantle [ will take the otuer, 
and going backward we will hide the shame 
of our common ancestry.” 


a 


When Christ had borrowed Peter’s boat to 
preach asermon cut of it, he presently repaid 
him for the loan with a ‘‘great draught of 
fishes.”— Philip Henry 
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One day towards the last of our journey 
ing together it was suggested that each pil- 
grim should mention two events or experi- 
ences which, in the retrospect, stood forth 
as having afforded peculiar pleasure. Nat- 
urally a large majority singled out some 
such exceptional privilege as being enter 
tained at Farnham Castle by Bishop, and 
Mrs. Davidson, or participating in the 
splendid celebration at Norwich. But in 
nearly all the testimonies it was noticeable 
that the chief element of joy lay in the fel 
lowship with English people rather than in 
the beauties of nature or the glories of art, 
thus verifying what Lowell once said: 
‘* Books are good dry forage, but, after all, 
men are the only fresh pasture.’’ As an 
illustration of some of the impressions re 
ceived through this medium witness the 
verdict of a Connecticut pastor: 


An evening in the study of Dr. Forsyth, 
pastor of one of the Congregational churches in 
Cambridge, and the pers »nality of the “ Congre- 
gational bishop” of Wells are noted because of 
a peculiar charm which belongs to a trip 
abroad. A century of America could not 
furnish two such evenings of Europe. Both 
men are the product of the characteristic civ- 
ilization of England, yet are totally different 
a3 representing the contrasting results of dif- 
fering types of conformity to the same en- 
vironment. Two of the editorial staff of The 
Congregationalist furnished the open sesame 
to poor mortal me to the delightful suburban 
home of Dr. Forsyth. Mr. Dale, illustrious 
son of an illustrious father, completed the 
company. To describe what was said and 
done and thought is impossible. Dr. Forsyth 
is a Christian Chesterfield with a keenness of 
intellect that is perfectly delicious. 

In the old, sleepy, ecclesiastical city of 
Wells we found dear Dr. Keightley, whose ap- 
pearance is as fascinating as the cathedral 
and he looks nearly as old. His very make- 
up of body and mind is ecclesiastical. Over- 
shadowed in the place of worship by the great 
cathedral and overshadowed in position by 
deans and canons yet this true bishop of the 
church feeds his flock and I doubt not rules 
his house. To him the visit of the pilgrims 
was an epoch and from his joy he seemed to 
say, Simson-like, Now let thy servant depart 
in peace for mine eyes have beheld the glory 
of Covgregationalism. Bishop Ken’s hym- 
nology will hereafter have a charm before un- 
known and the Doxology will have a larger, 
fuller, broader and deeper meaning, due to the 
earnest interpretation and unique personality 
of this venerable servant of God. 


Of our intercourse at Wells with Bishop 
Kennion and the simple, spontaneous serv- 
ice in his palace another pilgrim said: 

One deep impression was the vitality of spir- 
itual life really uniting Established Church- 
man and stanchest Dissenter, emphasizing 
Paul’s statement concerning many members, 
yet one body, and making sure the fulfillment 
of the day when without uniformity there 
shall yet be unity in the church. 

In a similar vein some one else spoke of 
the entertainment of a part of our company 
in the beautiful home of Dean Farrar in 
Canterbury: 

After the impression of the magnificent 
cathedral, with the glimpse at its history and 
associations given by the dean, to be wel- 
comed with sweet English courtesy to a typi- 
cal English home and enjoy moments of de- 
lightful fellowship in which the oneness of 
those loyal to the same Master remands to fit 
remoteness minor differences] of forms and 
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hereditary associations, made up an hour of 
golden opportunity and satisfaction. 

Of this same day at Canterbury and of the 
personality of the dean still another re- 
marked: 


It was to me the most impressive and de- 
lightful of the whole pilgrimage because, first, 
the old St. Martin’s Church together with the 
magnificent cathedral brought us into direct 
touch with early Christian history, linking 
the religious efforts of the present with the 
distant past. At no other point did ancient 
deeds move me as they did here. Secondly, 
because the bearing as well as the words of 
Dean Farrar charmed me. He seemed in 
reality the wonderful man I had thought him 
to be. Before I left home I had anticipated 
the day here as the climax of the pilgrimage 
and the privilege it would afford of seeing 
and talking with a man whose written werds 
have greatly molded my thought. 

The object of our pilgrimage and the ex 
traordinary welcome accorded us on account 
of it were repeatedly emphasized in this 
retrospective analysis. The formal addresses 
of welcome were sometimes beautifully 
engrossed on vellum or parchment. Some 
idea of them may be formed from the illus 
tration on our cover, a reproduction about 
one-quarter size of the one presented at Nor- 
wich, but the embellishments in gold and 
the tasteful coloring of the initial letters are 
necessarily lost in the reproduction. The 
mild sensation which our coming some- 
times produced is reflected in a humorous 
little episode told by one of the ladies, She 
begins, however, by saying: 

I saw nothing anywhere more affecting and 
impressive than this universal welcome, from 
Mr. Maxwell, the first to board the Columbia’ 
from the tender at Plymouth, to the mayor of 
Norwich, who bade us good-by outside the 
castle gates. We could never forget that we 
were not common sight-seers. Oar purpose 
to honor those who suffered for our sakes was 
an open sesame to doors and hearts at every 
step along the way. It is in that character 
that sweet and gracious courtesries were ex- 
tended to us, who else, many of us, must have 
been totally unrecognized. Even the poor 
fulk paid unconscious tribute to the motive 
which actuated our visit. Streaming down 
Pin Lane in Old Plymouth little children 
peeped at us with wondering finger in the 
mouth. At last, in a quaint old doorway, a 
decrepit grandam spoke the thought we 
afterward heard expressed in so many vary- 
ing tones of kindness: ‘‘ Eb, child, look well 
on ’em. They’re dear folk, Lord bless ’em! 
They’re the American Congregationalists!”’ 
Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints! 


cried Milton, in his immortal sonnet. Was 
not this a most sweet avenging? 

The warmth of greetings at the other 
extreme of the social scale is well typified 
in our reception by the master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which a lay member 
of the party thus describes: 

This visit to the master’s lodge was one of 
the pleasantest, because, first, it was so un- 
usual a favor, granted seldom to Englishmen, 
still less to the average tourist. But the 
greatest charm was that Dr. Butler received 
us with such hearty, unaffected cordiality 
that we forgot we were strangers and pilgrims, 
and had for an hour or two the sensation of 
feeling ourselves distinguished guests. Along 
with his entertaining and instructive ex- 
planation of portraits and historical souvenirs, 
he made such frank and affectionate allusions 
to his own home life and friends that we felt 
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we had received a double honor in being let 
into the heart of both the lodge and its mas- 
ter. 

This serene and loving atmosphere, which 
is characteristic of English home life, and 
of which we had many inspiring glimpses 
during the summer, is one of the most 
charming pictures that many of us will 
have to hang on memory’s wall. Speaking 
of the afternoon at Bemerton, a New Eng- 
land lady said: 


To pass from that tender service in George 
Herbert’s church into the quiet rectory a nest 
of contentment, then through the drawing- 
room windows to the lovely garden with its 
outlook on trees, river, lawn and fields, was 
the blissful hour of my pilgrimage. 


Two others particularly enjoyed the Sun 
day afternoon which a few of us spent with 
Mr. Henry To'son and his wife on their fine 
estate, Park House, in the suburbs of 
Exeter. 


Shall I ever forget, asked one, the picture 
of sweet domesticity which was unfolded to 
our view a8 we drove through the gates and 
saw that family group on the lawn? Our 
gracious host and hostess met us, not afar off, 
but on the very doorstep, and took us at once 
into the household circle gathered on that 
stretch of velvety greensward. A high wall, 
over which a wealth of roses clambered, 
screened them from the street, and in this 
bower of beauty and fragrance we sat and 
talked on themes suited to the day, while the 
children amused themselves quietly about us. 
There were nine of them, a!l under fourteen. 
What pretty names they had and with what 
childish grace they told them to the American 
strangers! We wrote them down in mem- 
ory’s book— Ruth, Margery, Phillis, Jack, 
* Sunny,” otherwise Joseph, Roger, Barbara, 
Ronald and Hugh A well worn copy of 
Waugh’s Sunday Afternoon Readings for Chil- 
dren, with which the mother had been enter- 
taining the older children, lay upon the table. 
Tea with clotted cream, from vessels of rare 
old silver and china, was served out of dvors, 
together with thin slices of buttered bread, 
buns and simple cakes which the children 
passed around with the help of only one maid, 
for in this Christiau home as little service as 
possible is required of the servants on the 
Lord’s Day. The afternoon sunlight flickered 
through the trees and lay in golden beams 
athwart the meadow stretching beyond the 
gardens. It was all so quiet and peaceful, so 
sincere and unpretentious, that I could not 
repress a desire that more of this sort of rest- 
ful Sunday afternoons at home, with all the 
family together, might characterize our Amer- 
ican life. For in genuine domestic enjoyment 
the English seem to me far ahead cf our- 
selves. 

Somewhat of the same impression was re- 
ceived at Lady Henry Somerset’s, for one 
of the clerical members of the party said: 


The elegant yet homelike rooms and the 
little chapel in which service is daily con- 
ducted by herself will ever bring to my mem- 
ory what is most beautiful in home surround- 
ings, truest in home devotion and highest in 
persona! consecration. 

One of the youngest male pilgrims ex- 
pressed a similar sentiment in this graceful 
tribute to her Ladyship: 


The great things in life are not al) in out- 
ward experiences; many of them are in in- 
ward impressions which prove vastly more 
inspiring. Our visit to Reigate was of this 
class. There is no need to eulogize upon the 
exceptional advantages of lineage, position 







































































































Photographed by Elliott & Fry, London. The New World Pilgrims at The Firs, Clapham Park, London, 20 June, 1896, 
with their Hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Halley Stewart, and Dr. Guinness Rogers. 
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and wealth which place the things of this 
world within the grasp of Lady Henry. It is 
a great thing for a woman so situated to live 
above worldly things. It is a greater to dare 
the abuse, contumely and misrepresentation 
in which her choice of a life work will inev- 
itably involve her. It is greatest to do these 
things with a sweet, strong courage. Those 
of us who spent a few happy hours in that 
beautiful, historic mansion will remember 
less of the house than of the gracious and 
magnetic personality of our hostess. We rec- 
ognize in consecration, courage and faith the 
great things of life. There is no inspiration 
so potent as that of a lofty character. 

The occasions which contributed directly 
to the quickening of our Christian faith 
were frequently mentioned, especially the 
hallowed service in that little cellar of Brad- 
ford’s house at Austerfield. An English- 
man who accompanied us to Holland was 
struck with the Christian Endeavor meeting 
held in the dining-room of the hotel in Lei- 
den, led by one of the youngest of the Amer- 
ican laymen, and said of it: 

It was a unique gathering of all ages from 
all parts of America and England, but all in- 
spired by the same spirit. Speeches from 
men and women, laymen and ministers, short 
and to the point, no waiting—a verse, a hymn, 
a sentence—truly we are one family, one peo- 
ple, one nation. My week’s journeying with 
our cousins from over the sea has helped me 
to understand them better and has made me 
love them with all my heart. 

The same person voiced the general senti- 
ment in saying: 

My chief interest was not in the places we 
visited, but in the people who composed the 
party and their doings. There was a peculiar 
friendliness, a common bond of loving sym- 
pathy, which seemed to permeate every in- 
dividual as though all interests were one. 
There was not a jarring note, for all were in- 
spired by the thought, ‘‘ By love serve one 
another.”” As an English stranger I was 
charmed by the frank heartiness with which 
I was received and the evident desire to make 
me feel quite at home with every one. 

Another place which appealed deeply 
to the religious nature was Stonehenge, 
whither some of the party went from Salis- 
bury, and is thus described by a ministe- 
rial pilgrim: 

Standing amid those circles of great gray 
stones, some fallen, some toppling, a few 
erect, the silent witness of a bygone faith, 
the England of today—its cities, its navies, 
its colleges, its cathedrals—seemed to vanish. 
So likewise appeared and vanished the Eng- 
land of Alfred, of the Roman and the Briton, 
bowing at the feet of Wodin and Thor. A 
dim, shadowy land appeared wherein man and 
his works were as nothing, and nature, wild 
and savage, oppressed and terrified his spirit. 
But groping after a knowledge of the unseen 
Power which he felt lay behind the forces of 
nature he set up his altar and raised these 
pillars of his rude and mighty temple. So, 
for a moment, I was with the silent throng 
who once worshiped there and felt with them 
the awful problems of life unenlightened by 
the Sun of Righteousness. 

The influence of the scenes at Bedford 
and Elstow are feelingly portrayed by 
another clerical brother in these words: 

Somehow while there, looking upon the 
village green, or listening to the words of Dr. 
Brown, or going into the quaint little cottage, 
or standing before the beautiful statue, or all 
combined, I was lifted into a kind of ecstasy. 
I saw John Bunyan as I had never seen him 
before and felt the strange spell of enchant- 
ment which will, I trust, abide until the day 
of death, making me always and everywhere 
devoted to the humble and yet immortal 
work to which every minister of Christ is 
called. 
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English views of our Dutch trip are re- 
flected in these clever comments by that 
prince of traveling companions, Dr. Mac- 
kennal: 

One of my earliest and most abiding im- 
pressions has been wonder that buildings, 
public and private, whose age is indubitable, 
should have so little of the aspect and charm 
of antiquity. The reason lies in the incorrigi- 
ble cleanliness of the Dutch people. The dust 
of centuries cannot gather where the mop is 
being constantly used. Mystery dwells with 
cobwebs and the fretting mouse. The build- 
ings too are kept in so ostentatiously good re- 
pair. Sentiment lingers where men take 
pleasure in the old stones of Zion and favor 
the dust thereof. 


His emotions on visiting the scenes con- 
nected with Pilgrim and Puritan history 
are graphically set forth in this testimony: 

In Brownists’ Alley, an unsavory lane open- 
ing on a dirty little court, we were shown a 
house which quite possibly was the meeting 
place of the church which came from London 
in 1593, and the home of many of its members. 
It is a tenement house, with closely packed, 
illfavored rooms, now occupied by ill-fed, 
hard-featured, uncleanly men and women. I 
was strongly impressed that so my spiritual 
ancestors, many of them, must have looked 
while they were in Amsterdam. They came 
here from Naardam, a tidy, self-contained, 
self-sufficient little town, whose people were 
kind to the strangers but had no need of them. 
I felt the humiliation, as well as the suffering, 
which drove the broken-hearted church back 
to England again. Under the next reign what 
did Independency become? 

Professional interests naturally colored 
certain experiences. For instance, our “‘ be- 
loved physician” greatly prized the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the hospitals in Plymouth, 
Lincoln and London, while a minister re- 
corded as among his most agreeable recol- 
lections his preaching for the first time in 
an English Congregational church, and his 
enjoyment of the charming and delicate 
hospitality of the elegant home in which he 
was entertained. 

Of exceptional courtesies extended while 
in London, and not previously mentioned 
in these letters, was the permission, for 
gentlemen only, to attend sessions of the 
House of Commons and House of Lords se- 
cured by The Congregationalist through the 
courtesy of the Speaker of the House and 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. It was 
a rare privilege to see the faces of party 
leaders whose names are as familiar as those 
of our own Congressmen. Another favor 
was the invitation, accompanied by com- 
plimentary tickets for the best seats in the 
house, from Wilson Barrett to see his re- 
markable play, The Sign of the Cross, a full 
description of which appeared in The Con- 
gregationalist for May 28, All that was 
there said in praise of this religious drama 
found a response in the hearts of the pil- 
grims, who felt as if Farrar’s realistic de- 
scription in his recent novel, Darkness and 
Dawn, of the persecutions of the Christians 
under Nero, were being enacted before our 
very eyes. It was really a sermon on the 
stage. In this connection might be men- 
tioned the novelty of having an actual ser- 
mon addressed specially to ourselves by 
one of London’s most famous preachers, 
This was the case at the Sunday evening 
service in the City Temple, where Dr. Joseph 
Parker’s eloquence and originality continue 
to attract immense crowds as of yore. 

Although, as has been said, our chief en- 
joyment came from meeting people, yet im- 
pressions from scenery and other impersonal 
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sources were by no means lacking. One 
lady expressed herself as 

fortunate in having had my first glimpse of 
England by way of Plymouth, where I saw 
not only historic England but a beautiful Eng- 
land under the early morning sun and vivid 
coloring of sea and sky, and the picture was 
far beyond my expectation. Another, a gen- 
tleman, said: The drive out from Plymouth 
upon the Devonshire moors, by the gracious 
invitation of Mayor Bond, on a perfect June 
day, with the charm of English landscape, 
seen after a week on shipboard, made up an 
afternoon not soon to fade from memory. 

Others noted the skylark, Shelley’s own, 
“that singing still dost soar and soaring 
ever singest,’’ the shimmer of poppies 
among the growing grain, the ivy-colored, 
picturesque ruins, and the sunset shadows 
cast by century-old trees on the ancient moat 
at Wells. The phenomenally fine weather, 
with only two partially rainy days in six 
weeks, and the profusion of flowers every- 
where in evidence, were also spoken of. 
The flowers were never lavishly, but as it 
were lovingly, displayed and their refining 
presence gladdened every meal whether 
served in lowlyinn or lordly hall. At every 
hotel, even in wayside places like Bawtry 
where we tarried for only a forenoon lunch- 
eon, mine host never failed to add this 
gsthetic touch to his table. In some places, 
notably at Farnham Castle, where Mrs. 
Davidson, wife of the bishop, herself ar- 
ranged the flowers, and at the Priory, Rei- 
gate, the floral decorations were delicately 
artistic, the scheme of color being in per- 
fect harmony with all the surroundings. 
Whether it were a single rose in a slender 
crystal vase or a mass of blossoms in a jar 
of costly faience the taste in each case was 
exquisite. 

One pilgrim, not afraid to express his 
gratification at creature comforts, empha- 
sizes 
the joy he experienced in making the inti- 
mate acquaintance of the English strawberry, 
most glorious of all fruits of the earth. We 
found it at Plymouth when we landed and 
said good-by to it at Norwich where it min- 
istered to our pleasure in worthy company of 
the thick yellow cream from Mr. Colman’s 
dairy. Three weeks of English strawberries, 
selected for us by hospitable English hosts 
from choicest English gardens and heaped 
upon our plates with characteristic English 
liberality! No wonder that at least one pil- 
grim for the moment forgot his enthusiasm 
for Old World Shrines in his satisfaction with 
Old World Strawberries. 

At first we were puzzled to understand 
how the people everywhere seemed to know 
of our advent, for Britain’s ‘tight little 
island’’ is invaded by thousands of Ameri- 
cans every summer without attracting the 
least attention. When we bought the news- 
papers, however, the mystery was explained. 
We found that the local press was devoting 
from one column to an entire page to our 
movements and the history around which 
they centered, and as these were usually 
chronicled a day or two before our arrival 
no wonder that the hearts of the people 
were in expectation. These accounts were 
often quite scholarly and the work, as a 
whole, far superior to what would be found 
in the ordinary provincial journal here at 
home when reporting such an event. The 
printed poster and the bulletin were fre- 
quently pressed into the service of The 
Pilgrimage, as the facsimile on the next 
page of The Lincolnshire Echo’s bulletin 
witnesses. An enterprising newsboy met 
our carriages; a mile from town, whetting 
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our vanity and exciting our curiosity 
with this bold announcement. The Lin- 
colnshire papers, particularly the York- 
shire Daily Post, a Conservative organ and 
therefore less likely to be in sympathy with 
representatives of democracy, showed a 
most cordial spirit. Several of the illus- 
trated papers, as the Sketch, the Queen, 
gave large space to scenes of Pilgrim inter- 
est. The leading London papers, too, like 
the Times, Chronicle, and Pall Mall Gazette, 
gave generous recognition, often editorially, 
of the pilgrimage. Even Punch waxed elo- 
quent over us in this kindly quatrain: 


Good luck to the new Pilgrim’s Progress! 

Hate is a monster, strife an ogress. 

The Mayflower’s gone but, with good will, 

Our mutual love may flower still. 
The only discordant note from the press 
came from the Church Times, the oracle of a 
section of the High Church party, but the 
venom of its ill natured utterances were 
turned into sweetness by the living words 
of brotherly love from the lips of some of 
the highest ecclesiastics within the Estab- 
lishment. 
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Facsimile of poster; size of original 19x 24 inches. 


In closing it may be pertinent to ask 
what advantages accrue from a journey of 
this character? Wherein does it differ from 
the ordinary trip to Europe undertaken by 
multitudes of our countrymen every season? 
Most of all in the enrichment it must inevi- 
tably bring to one’s Christian life and in the 
deepening of denominational loyalty. He 
must be a lukewarm Congregationalist in- 
deed who, after visiting these sacred shrines, 
remains indifferent to adenomination which 
has such a priceless history. Patriotism, 
too, is kindled by a fresh study of the Puri- 
tan movement out of which, to a large ex- 
tent, emerged our own glorious nation. 
Other advantages are well summed up by a 
Boston merchant, who had made extended 
tours in Europe and Asia before, but who 
frankly acknowledged this to be the super- 
lative pleasure of his life in respect to travel. 

In a measure, he says, the blessed benefits 
we have experienced will be distributed to 
those who remained at home, for these weeks 
will serve to give to life a new charm, to 
home new attractions and to society new 
themes of conversation, as well as new 
sources of instruction and profit. More than 
all else will come the enlargement of our own 
natures from contact with our fellowmen in 
other lands, especially the land which only 
Seven generations ago our ancestors left for 
New England’s shore. We learn better to 
know that we are all akin, and that the hu- 
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man family is God’s household in which we 
are only a part, with no more or better claims 
upon his universal goodness than the rest. 
Whatever shadows may lie athwart the 
future pathway of the New World Pilgrims 
to Old World Shrines, the yesterdays of the 
summer of 1896 will ever ‘‘look backwards 
with a smile.’’ For the space of a few brief 
weeks we realized, in the words of ‘‘rare Ben 
Jonson,’’ that ‘in short measures life may 
perfect be.”’ F. J. De 


A Word About the Closing Days. 


The chronicles of The Congregationalist’s 
Pilgrimage written by Miss Frances J. Dyer 
of our editorial staff, with a rare sensi- 
tiveness to impressions of historical associa. 
tions, architectural grandeur and beauty, 
social life and natural scenery, have been 
mainly confined to England, since there the 
Pilgrims received attentions which make 
that part of their journey most memorable. 
The single letter in last week’s issue, giving 
an account of the stay in Holland, well il- 
lustrates our experiences on the Continent. 
The week in Amsterdam, with excursions 
through the country districts on the canals, 
the Sunday in Cologne with the Cathedral 
service and the Christian Endeavor meeting 
at our hotel, the day on the Rhine, the visit 
to picturesque old Heidelberg, the journey 
through the Black Forest and the festal 
splendors of Baden Baden linger in our 
memories as a succession of wonderful 
dreams, 

At last we found ourselves at the excel- 
lent hotel on the Rigi Kulm, with snowy 
Alps piled one above the other in majestic 
masses resting against the evening sky, 
while around the lakes of Lucerne and Zug, 
far beneath our feet, electric lights shone 
like reflections of the stars. Dinner over, 
we gathered in the Red Room to spend our 
last evening as a party together. There a 
number of pleasant things happened of 
themselves. Dr. William E, Park proposed 
thanks, which were voted unanimously, to 
Messrs. Henry Gaze & Sons, for the admira- 
ble provision made for our comfort as trav- 
elers through the whole of our journey. 
Through their excellent business arrange- 
ments special trains and carriages on rail- 
ways, comfortable suites of rooms at hotels, 
with meals at hours most suited to our con- 
venience, had been placed at our disposal. 
They had not only made good their prom- 
ises, but had exceeded them in thoughtful 
foresight, making it easy for us to do what 
we came to do with the least possible fa- 
tigue and expenditure of time. Next, a 
hearty tribute was paid to our conductor, 
Mr, F, E. Murrell, the agent of Messrs. H. 
Gaze & Sons. Beyond question, he had won 
the friendship of every member of the party, 
not only by his quiet and assiduous atten- 
tion to their wants, but by his experience of 
travel, the culture and the courtesy which 
made him always a welcome companion. 
Mr. Murrell is an ideal conductor for a pil- 
grimage in Europe. Nor was the enthusi- 
asm in the least lessened when a pretty gift 
was presented to the fair young Greek wife, 
to whom English, French and German lan- 
guages were as familiar as her own, and 
who accompanied him on this journey that 
they might spend their honeymoon together. 

At this point it seemed as though the 
meeting ought to be brought to a close, but 
Rev. W. W. Leete claimed the privilege of ex- 
pressing his gratitude to The Congregational- 
ist for arranging so valuable and delightful 
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a pilgrimage; and this he did so felicitously 
that every one else was moved to emulate 
him. The person who had presided up to 
that time found himself in the background, 
and this paper would turn rosy red if the 
kind words of appreciation there uttered 
were to be printed here. Ata late hour Dr. 
Robie led us in a tender prayer of thanks- 
giving for the care of our heavenly Father 
which had so lovingly manifested itself in 
all our journey, and after making arrange- 
ments for a reunion next year the company 
gradually vanished with strains of gay music 
ringing in their ears, Next morning we 
were let down the steep mountain side to 
the tender mercies of the blue Lake of the 
Four Cantons, on whose bosom we were 
borne to Lucerne. A few hours later some 
of us were speeding toward Paris, others to 
the musical festival at Bayreuth, others 
to Italy, North Germany and Scandina- 
via, while half of our number still clung 
together and, with Mr. Murrell, turned 
toward the Alps and buried themselves in 
the heart of the snowy hills. Some are still 
wandering beyond the sea. But the New 
World Pilgrims to Old World Shrines re- 
main one company in spirit, and will revive 
their experiences together in coming days. 
Boston, Sept. 1. A. E, DUNNING, 


— a 


JOHN ROBINSON AND HIS PEERS. 


When John Robinson addressed his fare- 
well discourse to the little band of Pilgrims 
on that day of solemn humiliation, in July, 
1620, Kepler, Galileo, Bacon, Harvey, Mil- 
ton, Descartes, were either still doing their 
work or as yet unheard of in the world; the 
house of Stuart was freshly seated on the 
English throne; Oliver Cromwell, a youth 
of twenty one, had not yet undergone his 
change of heart; Gustavus Adolphus had 
won no name in arms; Richelieu was not a 
cardinal, nor, a very potter at his wheel, 
had he begua his momentous work on plas- 
tic France; Poland was still a power and 
the barrier of civilization against the Turk, 
We regard that famous victory won by So- 
bieski under the walls of Vienna, which 
marked the culmination and decline of the 
Ottoman Empire, as s0 remote that it seems 
of another world than ours. Yet it hap- 
pened more than sixty years after the un- 
noticed Speedwell weighed its anchor at 
Delfthaven, and Jobn Robinson had already 
been four years in his grave when John So- 
bieski was born. Thus, as I have said, this 
church has seen dynasties, philosophies, 
theologies and nations decay and disappear, 
and yet others rise to take their place, 
‘¢The drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid 
by the veil; who knows the ways of the 
world, how God will bring them about?” 

The names [ have mentioned are names 
great in the world’s annals; the events [ 
have referred to are indisputably memora- 
ble. It seems strange to weigh this society 
—a simple church in a provincial Massachu- 
setts town—in the scale of human events 
against such names and such events as [ 
have recalled. And yet, in truth, as a fac- 
tor in human events it outweighs that 
among them which is to be reckoned most 
and greatest. When the society which is 
met here today first gathered on the Speed- 
well’s narrow deck its great mission war to 
bear to a new continent and there implant 
the germs of civil and religious liberty. In 
all seriousness I ask, Was the passage of the 
Red Sea by the children of Israel, was the 
founding of Rome by Romulus and Remus, 
was the crossing of the Atlantic by Colum- 
bus, was any one of these a human event 
more pregnant with great consequence?— 
Charles Francis Adams. 


te —_— 


I am sorry for the preacher who never says 
anything in his preaching for which he is sorry 
for afterwards. He must be a man incapa- 
ble of burning with intense earnestness.—Jlr. 
John A. Broadus 
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The Home 


LET ME GO WHERE’ER I WILL. 
Let me go where’er [ will, 
I hear a sky-born music still; 
It sounds from all things old, 
[t sounds from all things young, 
From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song. 
It is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in the bird, 
Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things 
There alway, alway something sings. 


’Tis not in the high stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 


Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 

But in the mud and scum of things 

There alway, alway something sings. 

—Kmerson. 
os = 

Now that the régime of our households is 
settling itself after the vacation chaos it is 
well to consider our family customs and 
see where they can be bettered. One op 
portunity is offered in respect to the prac- 
tice of ordering groceries and market sup- 
plies late on Saturday. This is done in 
many a Christian household where disre- 
gard for the Lord’s Day is abhorrent. But 
the necessary result in cities and large 
towns is labor for the clerks till the ‘‘ wee, 
sma’ hours’’ and a consequent state of 
body and mind too nervously exhausted to 
admit any real appreciation of Sunday. 
This is one reason why a large body of our 
young men are not found at church. The 
unfortunate custom of paying wage-earners 
Saturday night is responsible for much of 
this late marketing, and the influence of 
well-to-do citizens might profitably be used 
to change the time of payment so that the 
tired housewife need not wait till Saturday 
evening for her husband’s or her own weekly 
wage, 


The importance of good manners in the 
schoolroom is a topic that is wisely attract- 
ing a good deal of attention just at present. 
W. D. Howells, in Harper's Bazar, goes to 
the extent of advocating an examination of 
a teacher’s manners, and would reject one 
for being rude or uncouth quite as soon as 
for failure to reach a required intellectual 
standard. Another writer in the Atlantic 
complains of the lack of politeness in chil- 
dren of all school grades above the kinder- 
garten, and both agree that the school, even 
more than the home, is the proper place for 
training young people in social amenities. 
One reason for this opinion is that, in too 
many cases, parents themselves are unculti- 
vated and also wholly unconscious of the 
fact. The home can best furnish the ideal 
of all good breeding, namely, unselfishness, 
but specific instruction in civility, which is 
the beginning of civilization and the very 
root of civism, should emanate from the 
schoolroom, The best teaching, however, 
whether of manners or morals, loses it po- 
tency unless enforced by example, and there- 
fore it seems only reasonable to insist that 
an instructor of boys and girls should pos- 
sess, not necessarily the graces of a Chester- 
field, but a bearing of unvarying politeness, 


At a recent ‘hallelujah’ wedding at Old 
Orchard the contracting ‘captains,’ who 
appeared in the regulation uniform varied 
only by the addition of a white sash over 
the bride’s right shoulder, pledged them- 
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selves to love and cherish the cause of God 
as well as each other, and after the cere- 
mony narrated their religious experiences 
to the audience of 5,000. While we would 
be willing to dispense with the last num- 
ber on the program, we are glad the Salva- 
tion Army emphasizes the importance of 
union for Christian service. If this pur- 
pose entered more largely into the plans of 
young people, there would be fewer brief 
and unhappy marriages. 


— ———— 


FAITH—OR OTHERS’ WORKS? 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


‘“* He lives a life of faith, you know.”’ 

‘*Ts not that what we are all trying todo?” 

It was not said flippantly, yet the mild 
eyes that met mine had a shadow of re- 
proachful surprise. 

‘That is not what I mean, Dr, Blanken- 
ship makes absolutely no provision for his 
temporal needs. He trusts the Lord to 
feed and to clothe him. His favorite text 
is, ‘They that wait on the Lord shall not 
want any good thing.’ ”’ 

‘* Does that always mean temporal good?”’ 

‘* He takes it literally, He prays for what 
he wants—and it comes, The story of his 
life is a Christian romance, It really seems 
as if he had only to knock at the door of 
heaven, then to ask and to receive. His 
face is a sermon of peace and rest. He 
looks fifteen years younger than other men 
of his age.”’ 

A thought pierced, rather than struck, me. 

‘* How many years older does Mrs. Blank- 
enship look than most women of her age?”’ 

The mild eyes were mournful. 

** Ah! you may well ask it. Her life isa 
continual worry. Dr. Blankenship has no 
regular pastorate, you know, and no stated 
salary. [He prefers, he says, ‘to give his 
services to the church, and look to the Head 
of the church for payment.’ He ‘doesn’t 
believe in the middlemen system.’ Ilis wife 
cannot bring herself up to his spiritual level. 
Morning, noon and night her mind is on 
the stretcb, planning how to pay this bill, 
or to get money for that household need. 
It is pitiable!”’ 

‘* Yet, somebody must pay bills and sup- 
ply money for marketing,’’ I slipped in be- 
tween parts first and second of the elect 
lady’s speech. 

It rippled smoothly over the interpolation. 
‘*To give you an example: Dr. Blankenship 
went abroad last summer as the guest of a 
friend. Such friends are raised up for him 
in every time of need. He was overworked 
and, the doctors said, on the verge of nerv- 
ous prostration. He was extremely anx- 
ious to have his wife go with him, and made 
it a subject of prayer. Our Church Sewing 
Society heard of it and easily raised $200, 
which we sent to him with the request that 
it should be used for Mrs. Blankenship’s 
foreign tour. It was said that but for her 
husband she would have sent it back to us. 
She ‘could not see that it was an answer to 
prayer, for it would only pay her way over 
the ocean and for a month’s travel. How 
was she to get back?’ The blessed man 
came to see me and to talk the matter over. 
He was not grieved or vexed, or even per- 
plexed. You never saw such serenity or 
heard such gentle charity of speech, 

““*Tt may be that this disinclination on 
my dear wife’s part is a divine leading,’ he 
said. ‘Before daring to make any other 
disposition of the money, I shall wait three 
days for further light.’ 
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‘*¢ Do you always get light when you ask 
for it?’ said I. 

‘* His face was as that of an angel. ‘My 
dear lady,’ he said, ‘the promise is sure. 
Ask, and ye shall receive.’ 

‘*As soon as he had gone I put on my 
bonnet and called upon half a dozen of the 
richest men I know. Before night I had 
collected seven hundred dollars, which I 
sent to him, and the two sailed next week 
for Englaud. He wrote to me in the letter 
that thanked me ‘as the Lord’s almoner’ 
that his ‘life was starred with such direct 
answers to prayer—sown thick as the gal- 
axy with loving-kindnesses and tender mer- 
cies.’ ”’ 

The above dialogue is reported almost 
verbatim and with intention that strengthens 
into almost savage purpose as I recognize 
the case before us as representative. It is 
not a month since a young woman, whose 
father has seen fit to organize upon his own 
responsibility, and to conduct without other 
help than his own family, a mission upon 
ground which the church has decided is 
already covered by established agencies, 
used the very words to me that stand at 
the head of this protest. 

She is speaking three and four times a 
week before Sunday schools and other re- 
ligious societies, calling from house to 
house, and writing numerous letters to se- 
cure funds for the support of her father’s 
‘‘work’’; trying to reason down prejudice, 
enlighten ignorance and to ingratiate her- 
self with all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, and in the undertaking fairly 
wearing her life out. 

‘‘This is not fit work for a young, deli- 
cate girl,’’ I said, pityingly. ‘‘ Has your 
father no means of support except what you 
are able to send him?”’ 

Her face was less haggard for the proud 
smile that came into her eyes, 

‘“*None. Ile lives a life of faith.” 

Watching her from the window as she 
fought her way through a pelting storm 
back to her lodgings—a homeless, over- 
wrought, hysterical exile—I wondered aloud 
to myself how many other lives of faith are 
wicks that owe their shining to the gen- 
erous oil of others’ works. 

Let me make one thing plain before I go 
on. As firmly as I hold my faith in the 
being and power of him whose promises 
stand as fast as his throne I believe in the 
daily, hourly trust in his love for the mean- 
est of his creatures. Our Lord’s declara- 
tion of the Father’s care of the grass of 
the field and the sparrows was not simply 
talk. When he admonished his hearers to 
take no anxious thought for the morrow 
he meant just what he said, and as emphat- 
ically as when he urged them to work while 
the day lasts. 

Nevertheless, the serene saint who twit- 
ters songs of praise in a nest of ease, while 
his mate forages for two, finds no exem- 
plar in the gospel, no warrant in common 
sense, no apology in commen justice. 

To be thoroughly consistent, such an one 
should conceal his needs as tactfully as he 
usually makes them known. Having told 
the Master that he is a-hungered and pen- 
niless, he should bear himself bravely in 
the sight of his fellowmen as one who is 
full and in need of nothing. This would 
be the true test of faith and the promises. 

I appeal to other readers with me of cer- 
tain lives of the saints who have done won- 
drously in building up religious and char- 
itable enterprises, yet make their boast of 
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‘‘ never having asked a dollar of any human 
being.’’ Do not taste and reason revolt in 
company in comparing the tale of miracles 
wrought in the time of need with the ways 
and means by which the fact of the need 
was suffered to reach the ears of active 
sympathizers? Would it not be more hon- 
est for the Christian philanthropist to call 
frankly upon his brethren to give as the 
Lord has prospered them than to noise 
abroad through others’ tongues that he 
has made the matter ‘‘a subject of special 
prayer and looks past middlemen to the 
Giver of all good?” 

Whatever else may be the favorite text of 
these livers-by-faith-alone, it is not, ‘‘And 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which seeth in secret,’’ if we are to 
judge belief by practice. 

A disciple of this school boasts in a mod- 
estly devout fashion that she has not had 
one anxious moment in fourteen years. She 
rolls every care at arm’s length, she aflirms, 
upon him who careth for her. Servants 
and sickness come and go without ruffling 
her equanimity or losing for her one hour 
of sleep. Bills of fare are no more to 
her than to the young ravens; she bestows 
upon her clothing no more thought than 
the flowers give to theirs. 

‘*We are told to grow like the lilies and 
not to grovel,’’ I heard her say. ‘‘ Toiling and 
moiling are not for the children of light.”’ 

One such apostle usually suffices for a 
household, This particular specimen has 
made no converts in her family, although 
many outside take knowledge and learn of 
her—talk, The daily experience of her 
daughters bears out the belief freely ex- 
pressed by practical people that he or she 
who ‘takes life easily’? makes life the 
harder for somebody else. Burden bearing 
is a Christian duty. Judicious provision 
for temporal needs is cited as a test of dis- 
cipleship by the chief apostle in language 
that reminds us of his labor and travail 
night and day at his trade of tent-making, 
eating no man’s bread lest he should be 
chargeable to the infant church. 

Another trenchant deliverance recurs to 
us in this connection—'t And having done 
all, to stand.’’ Fatalism, not faith, calls a 
halt before the ‘‘all’’ is done. God’s op- 
portunity meets man’s extremity. The 
sturdy old patriot’s command, ‘Trust in 
God and keep your powder dry,’’ has been 
twisted on the way to us, or he did net word 
it well. First, keep the powder dry. Then, 
having done your “‘all,”’ trust in the Helper 
of those who help themselves to prosper 
the work of your hands. A pious epicure is 
asolecism. The preaching and practice of 
some saintly shirkers sends us for relief and 
expression to the stern, plain-speaking of 
St. James. His ‘faith without works is 
dead’ leaves a wholesome, tonic bitter in 
the mouth. The life of love must outrank 
the life of faith while our brother’s need 
calls to us for help. And call it must, when 
the load appointed unto each of us to bear, 
or any part of it, is shifted to another’s 
heart and shoulders. 





—_ 


A writer in the St. Louis annual Health Re- 
port stoutly maintains that consumption is 
neither a contagious nor a germ disease but 
the result of generations of bad living. In 
order to counteract this he prescribes first of 
all an intelligent understanding of one’s own 
condition, and adds: 


Better living, more knowledge is what we 
want. Tell your tuberculous patients what 
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to eat, when and how much. Do everything 
you can to improve digestion. Remember 
that consumption always begins in the alimen- 
tary canal. Find out what kind of indigestion 
they have. Is it due to absence, perversion or 
too great activity of the secretory function? 
Is there a lack of motive power or peristalsis? 
Do not let them be constipated. Experiment 
with foods until you find a dietary which is 
well borne. Secure the co-operation of your 
patients. Teach them to recognize the true 
Significance of their symptoms. Do not let 
consumptives over-exercise. Employ mas- 
sage and electricity to promote the circulation 
of the blood. 

Except in emergencies, prescribe no medi- 
cines save those intended to improve diges- 
tion. Use soothing inhalations to check 
cough and lessen pulmonary soreness. Never 
forget the prime importance of climatic in- 
fluence. Long, bright, balmy, sunny days, 
free from care and irksome restrictions. 
These are what you want. 


_———O——— 


THE OHILD’S USE OF MONEY. 


BY MARGARET NOURSE. 








The virtues of a child may be his own in- 
herent possessions but his vices and faults 
pretty generally result from the neglect, in- 
difference, positive bad example or positive 
bad management of parents. The careless 
use of money is, clearly enough, a fault for 
which the child is not responsible. He 
brought nothing into this world; his ideas 
of the use of money, his very conceptions of 
the meaning and value of money, must come 
to him from those who are educating him. 
True, the habit of acquisitiveness is more 
or less natural to all children, but I think 
it hardly probable that young children 
hoard money for money’s sake. 

A little child is such a delightfully en- 
tertaining creature, at least to most of us, 
it is so easy and natural to pet and flatter 
him, to win a smile by a gift, more or less 
well considered, that the marvel is that 
children should attain maturity with any 
sound ideas of the value of money. If the 
lowest coin of the realm were a nickel, a 
dime or a quarter the child would doubt- 
less be much better off. A penny is such a 
trifle, we say, when a little hand is out- 
stretched for that which represents to him 
sweets at the corner store. If the little one 
begged for a quarter most of us would be 
forced to consider whether it was wise or 
not to grant the request. Constant giving 
of favors of this sort induces boldness, 
Presently the child begins to ask for pen- 
nies indiscriminately of friends and of 
strangers. There are children who, unless 
restrained, jingle their banks or open tiny 
pocket-books in one’s presence and, urged 
by their craving for sweets and toys, boldly 
hint their wishes. Then the child becomes 
unlovely, but it is not a fault of his own 
creating. 

Innocent as may appear the habit of 
spending small sums without thought, it is 
a habit which, when allowed to continue 
unchecked, may induce extravagance, 
wastefulness, intemperance and other vices. 
Early impressions and practices are pro- 
verbially potent. The child who is allowed 
to spend pennies without advice or consul- 
tation with his mother, and on whatever 
pleases his fancy, is not likely to be careful 
with larger sums and so soon acquires 
habits of extravagance. He who is careless 
with money, which represents so much, 
will probably be careless and wasteful with 
other possessions besides money, as time 
and opportunities. The child who is per- 
mitted to indulge his innocent appetite for 
sweets, toys and novelties, who grows to 
boyhood and young manhood with the un- 
derstanding that whenever he has a craving 
for novelty that craving must be gratified, 
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is certainly in the way of the man who grat- 
ifies his baser appetites without restraint, 
even if he is held back, by his instincts, 
from actual wrongdoing; while the child 
who is taught to deny his own small wishes 
in favor of others, to be prudent and not 
wasteful, because there are those who have 
need of the necessities of life, easily ac- 
quires habits which may make a vast differ- 
ence with his future life. 

To counteract the extravagant tendency 
in a child it is not necessary to repeat the 
error by going to the opposite extreme. Of 
the two, an extravagant man is a better cit- 
izen than the miser. It is a good plan to 
keep a child free from any ideas whatever 
about money so long as possible. Teach 
him how to make his own playthings and 
he will enjoy them twice over, besides de- 
veloping a taste for industry and exercising 
his ingenuity and mechanical skill. Simple 
homemade candies, to be eaten at the table, 
are much better for him in every way than 
the rich, impure sweets which a child is 
likely to buy over the counter. He can 
easily be instructed to find his happiness in 
something that is not suggested by money. 
Having should not always mean spending. 
Even a very busy mother who will take 
time and spend thought in devising or sug- 
gesting occupations for the child will lose 
nothing in the end, even though her mend- 
ing basket should be neglected. The coun- 
try would be the better by one good citizen 
if all mothers realized what individual care 
of a child, in this one particular, might 
mean, 

When money must come into the child’s 
life consider and suggest various good ways 
of spending it. In a home where birthday 
and Christmas gifts are made much of love 
generally reigns and continues until the 
later years of life. A gift, however tiny, 
warms the heart of both giver and receiver. 
The little child has been a recipient from 
his infancy; make him happy by showing 
him how he can earn money and buy gifts 
for others. A rose tree for grandmamma’s 
birthday, some desired trifle for father or 
sister or mother, purchased by his own fore- 
thought, mark a new era in the child’s life 
and distinctly influence him for good. Teach 
him how to divide his small hoard of money 
80 that each member of the family, his 
playmates, the poor children in the neigh- 
borhood and in the orphans’ home, may re- 
ceive a gift on Christmas morning. 

A bank account should be started for the 
child and he should be encouraged to add 
to it so long as the spirit of avarice can be 
kept in abeyance. But we must not look 
for sound views about the needs of the com- 
ing years in a littlechild. Saving up money 
for some future good scarcely appeals to 
the small man or woman, Past and future 
have no existence for them; the present is 
their golden age. 

Discussions about money should be avoided 
in the hearing of a child. Teach him by 
your own conversation and example that 
money is not a thing to which important 
thought should be given. Keep him out of 
the financial atmosphere, the atmosphere of 
the glittering shop and the eager discussion 
of ways and means. Children are so much 
more susceptible to the atmosphere by 
which they are surrounded than most of us 
suspect, If the gaining and the spending 
of money are frequently discussed in the 
home circle the child is certain to gain the 
impression that money is a principal good. 
A community in which many homes based 
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on moderate incomes are found, in which 
there is neither great poverty nor great 
wealth, in which men and women value 
money for what it may represent of educa- 
tion, refinement, culture, in which habits of 
reserve and prudence in getting and spend- 
ing are the rule, is a good community for a 
child to be born into; and such a commu- 
nity furnishes the best sort of citizens for a 


republic. 
—_— 


THE BOY WITHOUT A HOBBY. 


BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN, 


‘‘T feel anxious about George,” said a 
mother, not long ago, to an intimate friend. 

‘Anxious about George!’’ was the sur- 
prised response. ‘*Why should you be? 
Of all your four boys George has always 
seemed to me the most promising. He’s 
bright, energetic, good-natured and kind. 
What more can you expect cf a boy? And 
when your older sons are developing so 
finely, surely you ought to have faith that 
the younger ones will follow in their foot- 
steps.”’ 

‘* Yes: I feel pretty sure of Arthur, but I 
can’t of George, and I'll tell you why. Ie’s 
a boy without a hobby.” 

‘‘ Well, is that a crime?” said the friend. 
‘““You seem to expect me to be shocked, 
but I confess that I have never thought a 
‘hobby’ especially desirable for anybody. 
I’m sure people often waste a great deal of 
time and money over them and then drop 
them altogether. Won’t you please explain 
to me wherein the saving merit of a hobby 
consists?’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps you think of it as, ‘ That which 
occupies one’s attention unduly or to the 
weariness of others.’ I prefer Webster’s 
other definition, ‘ A favorite and ever-recur- 
ring theme of discourse, thought or effort.’ 
The merit of such a hobby is just this—it 
keeps a boy out of mischief. 

‘Half the boys who go to ruin begin 
their downward career because they don’t 
know what to do with themselves. Grow- 
ing boys are naturally restless. When their 
tasks are done, they look around for some 
kind of amusement, and then the tempta- 
tions come. Now a boy with a hobby is 
never at a loss to know what to do; he al- 
ways has something in which he is intensely 
interested, and his only trouble usually is 
to get time enough forit. And, though his 
leisure and pocket money may seem to be 
wasted, aren’t they better spent than in 
most ways in which boys indulge them- 
selves? 

‘*You were speaking of my older sons, 
whose record is certainly a great comfort to 
me, Albert, you know, began collecting 
stones almost as soon as he could toddle 
about, and the love of geology into which it 
has developed has always given him incen- 
tives to outdoor exercise as well as occupa- 
tion for rainy days. 

‘* Just the same thing is true of Everett. 
He has always been interested in engines 
and trains and everything connected with 
railroading. To be sure, that was a hobby 
that I didn’t enjoy, as it led him to hang 
around engine houses and railway stations, 
Fortunately, however, he was cautious and 
came through without accident, and now 
he knows so much about railroad matters 
that his father laughingly says he’ll end by 
being president of a railroad, 

‘*But whether the boys ever make any 
more of their specialties or not, I feel 
thankful for the interests which have kept 
them healthy, happy and well balanced. 
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‘‘Arthur’s bobby has been stamps; and, 
although I have little patience with the 
lengths to which the modern stamp mania 
has gone, with its temptations to speculate, 
still it has been an excellent thing for 
Arthur, and I am sure he has got out of it 
more than he has put into it. 

‘“‘But poor George! For some inexpli- 
cable reason he can’t seem to find any one 
thing in which he is more interested than 
another, and, consequently, I can’t help feel- 
ing worried and anxious about him. When 
a holiday comes he never feels quite certain 
how he wishes to spend it, and often wastes 
a good deal of time deciding, whereas the 
other boys, enthusiastic over their hobbies, 
seem to make every minute count. Now, if 
I haven’t tired you all out, don’t you begin 
to understand my feeling?’’ 

‘A little better than I did, certainly. 
It’s the old adage, ‘Satan finds some mis- 
chief still, for idle hands to do.’ ”’ 

‘*Exactly. The man, woman, boy or girl 
who always has something congenial wait- 
ing to be done is pretty safe. The change 
of work is rest and recreation; and I be- 
lieve the business men who can throw off 
their cares and anxieties for a time daily, 
and interest themselves in some hobby (es- 
pecially something that takes them out 
doors), are the healthiest, happiest and 
most successful of men, In short, as some 
one has said: ‘ Every one needs not only a 
vocation, but an avocation.’ ”’ 


— 8 


HEALTH HINTS. 


Emerson says that health is the first wealth ; 
and Channing that the last triumph of Chris- 
tianity may be a perfect hygiene. 

It is said that an invalid can relish a thin 
slice of delicately browned bacon placed be- 
tween thin slices of bread in the form of a 
sandwich when no other form of fat can be 
tolerated.” 

A new magazine called What to Kat gives 
this recipe for a cooling drink for a con- 
valescent: “‘ Fill atumbler half full of cracked 
ice, add the juice of half a lemon, three heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls cf sugar and a quarter of a 
glass of creamy milk. Then fill the glass with 
seltzer and stir well.” 

A household exchange recommends lettuce 
as a vegetable that purifies the blood, tones 
the color, steadies the nerves and induces 
sleep. It should never be dressed till just be- 
fore eating, as it soon wilts. The best plain 
dressing is ‘fa combination of oil, very little 
vinegar and a generous amount of salt,’ and 
also a dash of pepper. 

Prof. William James of Harvard says that in 
Norway the life of the women has been en- 
tirely revolutionized by the use of the ski, or 
snowshoe, as a sportfor both sexes. As are- 
sult they are “ not only saying good-by to the 
traditional feminine pallor and delicacy of 
constitution, but are actually taking the lead 
in every educational and social reform.” He 
believes that tennis, skating and even the bi- 
cycle craze among our own girls will lead to 
a sounder and heartier moral tone in Ameri- 
can society. 

Excessive fatigue, either of mind or body, 
generates an active poison, for which there is 
no known remedy. So long as the system has 
suflicient recuperative power to resist its in- 
roads no special harm results. But there is 
deadly peril the moment when the poison is 
created faster than nature can eliminate it 
through her ordinary channels, and some one 
organ is sure to break down under the strain. 
A medical writer in The Youth’s Companion 
cites the case cf a bicyclist, who rode to an ex- 
treme, and whose heart became poisoned in 
this way, and brain workers are quite liable 
to suffer injury from the same source. 
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Closet and Altar 


Thy large bestowing makes us ask for more. 





There is a vast difference between prayer 
in faith and faith in prayer. Having faith 
in prayer is believing that because certain 
prayers are offered certain results will fol- 
low—that the praying will secure the thing 
prayed for. Praying in faith comes of an 
abiding confidence in the Person prayed to; 
the confidence is in him; it is based on a 
knowledge of what he is and on a conviction 
that he is every way worthy to be trusted. 
Praying in faith is the act of a simple- 
hearted child cf God.—H. Clay Trumbull. 





The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If thou the spirit give by which I pray; 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed, 
Of good and pious work thou art the seed 
That quickens only where thou say’st it may. 
Unless thou show to us thine own true way 
No man can find it. Father, thou must lead! 
Do thou, then, breathe those thoughts into 
my mind 

By which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in thy holy footsteps [ may tread. 
The fetters of my tongue do thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing cf thee, 
And sound thy praises everlastingly. 

— Michael Angelo. 





When we think of Christ as a being at a 
distance from us who has merely done a 
mighty work, when we eat the bread and 
drink the wine in remembrance of an absent 
Friend, not as pledges of a near and present 
one, the pressure of evil that crushes down 
our faith and hope and love seems to make 
the past redemption wholly unavailing for 
our great necessity. But Christ in us, as 
St. Paul told the Colossians, is the hope of 
glory. What we want is not that we should 
attain some separate and selfish bliss, but 
that he who has been striving with us all 
our lives through, to deliver us from the 
separation and selfishness which have been 
our torment and curse, should effect his 
own purpose—that we should be his willing 
servants, free children of his Father, formed 
into one family and bcdy by his blessed 
Spirit forever.—F. D. Maurice. 





If you have any trial that seems intoler- 
able pray. One disabled from duty by sick- 
ness may pray for health that he may do 
his work; or one hemmed in by internal 
impediments may pray for utterance; but 
the answer to the prayer may be, as it was 
with Paul, not the removal of the thorn, 
but instead a growing insight into its mean- 
ing and value.—J. F. Clarke. 





© thou who neitber slumberest nor 
sleepest, but keepest constant guard 
and watch over all tby people, grant 
unto us the divine comfort and the beav= 
enly joys that come from the rememe= 
brance of thy mindfulness; and so being 
upbeld, in the time of our gladness may 
we give thee thanksgiving, and in the 
time of our sadness may we turn, thougb 
it be witb a Dumb tongue, a longing face 
toward thee. Ie to us all in all, our 
Friend when friends are faitbless, our 
Lover wben love grows cold; when life 
is faint and feeble witbin us be tbou 
our soul’s life. Come what will may we 
abide in deep peace of mind and soul, 
ever striving to be sheep of the true fold 
and dwelling in the bope of bearing tbe 
g00d Sbepberd call us by name. Amen. 
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Tangles. 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do 80, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


77. CURIOUS ADDITION. 
Side by side, a dozen brothers, 
Each one just like all the others, 
Indian file they go a-foot— 
Unless it should their measure suit 
That other ones should added be, 
Their counterparts, say thirty-three; 
Then that would be another matter, 
And the result—an English letter! 

D. M. H. 


78. RIDDLE. 
In myself I am worthless, yet potent with might, 
Give myself to the wrong and contend for the right; 
Great nations have bowed to the power I wield, 
I've promoted dissensions, contentions I’ve hea'ed. 


I'm employed to do many beneficent things, 
’managent that scorns and scorches with stings. 
| have caused many faces to whiten with pain, 
And have given the sorrowful giad hearts again. 


iam used by the many, rejected by few; 

Sometimes [ am animal, mineral too; 

lam oft plunged in darkness, l’m shining and bright, 
And my work often lingersall through the long night. 


lam rapid or slow as occasion may make, 
And virtuous or vicious my service may take. 
lam wielded by kings, by my work has been given 
A descent into Hades, or entrance to heaven. 
E, M. M. 
79. SUBSTITUTIONS. 

The words are of equal length; and the sec- 
ond word of each pair is formed by substitut- 
ing a different letter for the middle one of the 
first. Kxample: feelers, feeders. When all 
are guessed, the misplaced letters, taken in 
order, and those substituted, rearranged, will 
give two names familiar in politics. 

1. Prices for passage; visages. 2. Encoun- 
ters; kinds of flesh. Anticipations; resi- 
dences. 4. Veracity; fidelity. 5. Currants; 
travels. 6, Acolt; appropriately. 7. Money; 
grains. 8. Takes knowledge of; oozes; 9%. 
ellows; fragments. 10. Places of deposit; 
rear elevations. DOROTHEA. 


80. SOME MEN. 


Ilere are men with various things to do, 
Now see if you can guess a few. 

1. This one transports us from place to place, 
And this has always a dirty face. 

A mighty weapon one wields at will, 

1. One, a tiny thing which is mightier still. 
If going too fast, this one he!ps us to stop; 
And naughty boys call this a “ cop.” 

This one goes far for bone and blubber, 
5. The sailor dubs this one a‘ lubber.”’ 
’'. One works with this, without which we’d 
freeze; 
The business of this, to amuse and please. 
1], One gayly rides betwixt water and air; 
12. His companion offers a tempting snare. 
When this one travels, six legs uses he; 
1. And we want the last when we take our 
tea. J. 8. 
81. SKELETON FLOWERS. 
1. P*o*y, 2. N**.*#* ##m, 3, A*®*ar. 4, 
W*tt *o*%a, 5 M**to**, 6. G*r*n**m, 7, 
H*n*y*nu*k*s, 8. J**m**e, 9. Rh*d*d*ndr*n, 
Teh*rts®, 11, Z**n**®, 12, T#Ip. 13, 
*k, 65 Beis 
82. TRANSPOSITION, 
Supply the first blank with a word of four 
elters, and each of the other blanks with the 
‘ame four letters transposed.) 





A —— old woman, with —— intent, 
ut on her , and away she went. 
‘*—.”? gaid she, “‘ give me, I pray, 


The wherewithal to —~ today.” 
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ANSWERS. 

4. Sop-his-try. 

5. 1, Bar: 2, Barb; 3, Ado; 4, Does (Barbadoes): 
5, Pen; 6, Ape; 7, Nines (Apennines). 8, Camp; 9, 
Bell (Campbell). 10, Wig (Twiggs). 11, Ark; 12, 
Kansas (Arkansas). 13, Afghan (Afghanistan). 14, 
Abyss; 15, Sin (Abyssinia). 16, Cub (Cuba), 17, 
Guinea (Guinea). 18, Indian; 19, Diana (Indiana). 
20, Massa; 21, Mississ; 22, Miss; 23, Ass (Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi). 24, Philip; 25, Lip; 26, Pin; 
27, Pine (Philippine). 28, Saddle; 29, Back (3addle- 
back). 30, Den; 31, Mark (Denmark). 32, Law; 33, 
Ware (Delaware). 34, Chin; 35, China (China); 36, 
Cay; 37, Yen; 38, Cayenne (Cayenne). 39, Tip; 40, 
Pecan; 41, Can; 42, Canoe (Tippecanoe). 

76. 1. Paper, caper, capes, copes, Copts, coots, 
clots, cloth. 2. Read, road, toad, told, toll, tall, 
talk. 3. Bird, bard, ward, word, wold, wolf. 4. 
Book, rook, rood, road, read. 

Among solvers of Tangles of Aug. 13 were: H. 
H. Rk, Tinmouth, Vt., 70, 73; Helen B. Pettingill, 
Saxton’s River, Vt., 69, 70, 72,73; M. E. B., Cottage 
City, Mass., 69, 70, 72, 73; Hl. H. Sherbrook, Que., 
69, 70, 73; M J. L., Malden, Mass., 69, 70; M. B, 
H. Hazen, Middletown, Ct., 69, 70, 72, 73; E. LaMira 
Hayward, Fitchburg, Mass., 69,72, 73; M. E. H., 
Westtield, Mass , 69,72; Nillor, Middletown Springs, 
Vt., 69, 70, 71, 72, 73; J.S. Richards, Deer Isle, Mass., 
70; L A. F., Easthampton, Mass., 69, 71, 72, 73; C., 
Harvard, Mass., 70, 72; Mrs. M. A. Harrington, 
Webster, Mass., 69, 70, 72,73; Mrs. H. G. Day, Prov- 
idence, K. I , 69, 70, 72, 73; W. W. O., Malden, Mass., 
69, 70, 72,73; Mrs. L. W. Watriss, Windsor, Vt., 72, 
73; Mamil B., Worcester, Mass., 69, 70,73; R. F.H., 
Dover, N. H., 70. Several solvers gave the answer 
to 70 as 53, and one obtained 43, 


— = 


MASSAOHUSETTS’S TEST OF GOOD 
OITIZENSHIP. 

In a recent address at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, a Roman Catholic institution, 
Acting-Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts 
uttered these noble sentiments: 


The State has men of many faiths, creeds 


and races, and extends over them all equal | 


protection. She holds out to all alike the 
equal book of opportunity. She speaks to 
all alike of good citizenship. Our people 
are made up of many peoples. They are 
composed of Irish, Germans, Scandinaviane, 
Italians and of every race and they bring to 
our citizensbip an ardor, a spirit of research, 
a thirst for fame, and all these other quali 

ties that, blended together in fitting propor 

tions, make up the citizenship of the State. 
We owe much to the devotion of the found- 
ers for this public spirit. Recognizing what 
we owe to the past, we should remember 
that the past calls on us to give like ex- 
amples so that our successors may say they 
received from the past a priceless heritage, 
splendid with the glory of citizenship of the 
men behind. The men must depend not on 
the past so much as on what they transmit 
to the future. 

The name American is the greatest on 
earth. Next to loyalty to God, the highest 
service is loyalty tothe flag of the Republic, 
and you will all agree with me when I sav 
that America gains nothing by any word 
connected with it by a hyphen. We need 
not call ourselves British Americans or 
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Irish-Americans. I say the word American 
is enough to rally to the flag all loyal and 
generous spirits. It needs no study of po- 
litical affairs to teach us that men must 
differ in opinion. It may be due to intel- 
lectual reasons, to difference of character or 
temperament. All men gravitate to that 
party looking to change and willing to ven- 
ture on the sea of new achievements, or else 
to that other division which leans on the 
past and holds to the good, not unwilling to 
take new good, but lacking the initiative of 
the pioneer spirits. That state will be 
strongest where earnest differences cease to 
exist. 

But it is unfortunate to have these differ- 
ences on geographical, race or creed lines, 
God grant that never shall a line divide, 
east or west or north or south, this nation 
into two hostile camps. There should be 
these honest differences, but not on these 
lines. Neither should they be on the lines 
of religious belief. If it could be said the 
German vote, the Irish vote or any other 
class vote was all on one side, it would be 
unfortunate. I dislike to hear a vote re- 
ferred to by racial terms. I want to hear 
of the American vote. That is the vote 
this commonwealth asks for and will re- 
ceive from you, and may God bless her in 
the centuries to come as he has blessed her 
in the past. 

—_>- 

Doctrines which rest on the gospels are rea 
sonable and are living, and doctrines which 
have no support in the gospels are less than 
reasonable and are dying.—/an Maclaren. 





The Housewife 


who has once 

used Cleve- 

land's baking 

\ powder gladly 

recommendsit 

to her friends. 

It makes such fine bread and 

cake, and is so sure to do 

the work just right, that she 

is always glad to have them 
know about it. 


Cleveland’s, Pure and Sure, 
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The Conversation Corner. 


This is the way we wash our clothes, 
Wash our clothes, wash our clothes, 
All on a Monday morning! 


Perhaps the Japanese children do not 
sing that time-honored song, but the picture 
shows the process, all the same. Our mis- 
sionary Cornerer, who described the jinrik- 
isha three weeks ago, writes also about this: 


This picture represents some women wash- 
ing, ial as they always wash with cold water 
they take their low tubs to the well where 
they can get a plenty. There they kneel 
down on the cement that is about the well 
and wash, rubbing them a little in their hands 
and slashing them back and forth in the 
water. If very dirty they soak them in a 
little lye water, as they never had soap until 
within a few years. The summer clothes are 
washed and hung out to dry on a bamboo pole 
which is put through the sleeves, but their 
winter ones are ripped, washed, starched and 
spread out smoothly on a board, as you see in 
the picture. HELEN B. 


Another Japanese missionary told me 
that they had no “ washing days”’ in Japan, 
but attended to that department of house- 
hold industry twice a year, spring and 
fall, the clothing being always cut or 
unstitched for the purpose. A re- 
turned missionary from China, who 


saw the picture, has sent me the | 


following additional notes about it: 


I have seen many Japanese and 
Chinese women like these, sitting on 
the ground, or on low stools, or out on 
the verandas, rubbing and washing their 
garments, one or two at a time, in a 
small, shallow wooden tub or earthen 
bowl. In place of soap they often used 
a bit of crude soda in the water. The 
clothes are wrung out by hand and 
hung up to dry, either on a rope, or 
over a board, or with a stick run 
through from arm to arm, resembling 
a scarecrow in the corn field! Instead 
of ironing, these women of primitive 
ways usually fold the dried garment 
when still damp and lay it on a smooth, 
flat stone and beat it with two round 





sticks, much like rolling pins, till all 
the wrinkles are well beaten out. It 
is surprising how smooth and nice they 
are able to make their clothes look when 
thus treated. iL. B. P. 


Curiously enough, while I have been 
copying the above, the coach driver 
has whistled his whistle and flung off 
our little red calico mail-bag at the 
door of the cottage on the beach 
where I am writing this, and one letter 
was from another Japanese correspondent 
in regard to the jinrikisha, but a picture 
accompanying will delay its publication 
with this, and I will give the space to such 
letters as I have here. 


DANVERS CENTER, MAss,. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am eleven years old and 
would like to be a Cornerer. Last summer 
we had three pigs whose mother died when 
they were two days old, and we brought them 
up ona bottle. When they were kilied, one 
weighed 201 pounds, another 182 pounds and 
the other 177 pounds. I am collecting stamps. 

NETTIE P. 


If you had used ‘‘ Mellin’s Food’? what 
an advertisement that would have been for 


the manufacturers! 
ALLSTON, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Do your Cornerers know 
what a power to attract birds lies in a little 
fresh water? Separated by a narrow walk 
from our piazza 18 a small grove of oak and 
cedar trees. On a flat rock, not more than 
six feet from the steps, water has always set- 
tled in little pools, and here, on sunny days, 
come the birds to drink and bathe. My little 
son conceived the idea of eleaning this out 
and keeping it always full of fresh water. 
Finding how much the birds enjoyed it, he 
has enlarged the ‘‘ bird’s bath tub” this year 
by building a clay wall around it on three 
sides, the fourth being formed by the rock, 
which rises like a step above. From the few 
robins and sparrows, with an occasional ori- 
ole, of the first year, the news has spread, un- 
til now more than a dozen varieties come 


daily—some many times daily, to drink and 
bathe. Last year a splendid pair of blue jays 
built their nest in the cedars, and this year 
we have six or eight of these magnificent (but 
noisy) neighbors. Besides the birds already 
mentioned, both common and golden-winged 
woodpeckers, swallows, cedar birds, gold- 
finches and a splendid specimen of kingbird 
have also partaken of our hospitality. The 
catbird has been heard, and the brown thrush 
seen once. Theactive gray squirrel comes also 
tothe water forrefreshment. [tis all withinthe 
city limits and but two or three minutes from 
the electric car, which makes the number of 
birds the more remarkable. Perhaps some 
other boy or girl may offer a similar attrac- 
tion for the birds to come and live near them. 
Mrs. N. 


By so doing you will ‘be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven,’ for he 
feeds the fowls of the air and provides for 
them water to drink. (See Matt. 5: 45; 6: 
26; Ps. 104: 10-12.) 

ATHOL, MASS. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have read so many 
things about cats that I thought you would 
like to know about our Teddy. Though not 
two years old he is so large that when he 
plays in the house it sounds more like a dog 





He never cries; if he wants to go 
out or come in he stands on his hind feet and 


than a cat. 


rattles the knob or latch. When we want to 
call him we ring a bell and he will come 
scampering home. He never comes to any 
one who calls him anything but Teddy; 
‘* kitty ’’ he does not know at all. This spring 
I went to Philadelphia and saw the Liberty 
Bell. I went into the Mint and the Zoo. 
Ruts C. 
If a “free silver’? president should be 
elected this fall, will not the mints be busy? 
For of course the owners of silver mines 
will all be eager to have fifty-three cents 
worth of their silver made into coins and 
marked one dollar! [But they won’t be 
really worth but fifty-three cents, Mr. Mar- 
tin, no matter what the mark is!—D. F.] 
A little girl, close to us on the beach, 
brings along her kitten this morning; she 
says its name is Catharine, but they call 


her Cat for short! 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We have a lot of pets—a 
dog named Floss, two kittens named Pet and 
Toy and a tame crow that we call Jim. We 
got him in the blizzard of 1894. Then we have 
two cows, named Blanche (because she is 
white) and Spotty, and a little calf called 
Baby, and a pony named Winnie. I have 
three sisters, Catharine, Constance and Clara, 
and two brothers, Percy and Paul. You can 
almost read my address in my name. 

Your little friend, CHARLOTTE VIRGINIA G. 


I think fine discernment is used in your 





family in the selection of names, both for 
pets and for children. We see four C’s for 
girls, and no doubt the boys look as much 


alike as two P’s! Mw. a 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Names of Cars. A recent correspondent of 
the Corner from a seaside resort reported his 
interest in noting the names of all the ships 
and other vessels he saw. The collection of 
names of locomotives is an older “fad”’ of 
wide-awake boys. I wonder that none ofthem 
has started a list of the names of drawing- 
room cars. I have aclipping about the vari- 
ety of labels elegantly painted on the Pullman 
cars. There is one class of Spanish names, 
i. e., for Central and South American States, 
another of our own States, and still another 
of foreign countries. Many have floral names, 
as Geranium, Narcissus, Sweet Brier. Obser- 
vation cars are appropriately named for some 
noted place of natural scenery, as Niagara, 
Yellowstone, Yosemite. Dining cars are 
named for famous cooks, the chefs of 
crowned heads and other great folk. 
Smoking cars belonging to the limited 
express bear the names of Oriental 
smokers—Sultan, Khedive, Mussulman 
(Why do they not add the names of 
popular kinds of the miserable weed, 
like Battle Ax Plug, or the Best on 
Earth?) The story that a daughter of 
Mr. Pallman gave all these names and 
received a salary of $10,000 for it has 
been pronounced false. 

Names of Bicycles. Why should not 
wheels have names as well as ships or 
sleds or cars? The fashion has begun, 
and a New York paper reports some 
of the names selected by ladies for 
their pet “bikes.” Fleetwing is one, 
Ladybird is another, and one lady high 
in the social world engraves upon hers 
the Italian phrase, Dolce far niente. 
But why ‘‘ sweet doing-nothing ”’ should 
be selected by any bicyclist who has 
pushed a wheel up a long hill or over 
muddy roads, is not apparent. If a 
foreign phrase must be had, Labor ipse 
voluptas would certainly be more suit- 
able. I suggest Somerset as a good 
old English name for your wheel—or, 
as bird-names are in style, call it Wab- 
bler! A still funnier fad is the offer of an 
English magazine for the most appropriate 
mottoes for bicycles. Shakespeare and all the 
poets, as well as books of quotations, are being 
ransacked for suitable lines. 

What the Children Say. One little Corner 
girl likes to use very large words. One day 
she was trying to build some stairs with small 
boxes, but they did not go to suit her. At 
last she got them done, exclaiming, ‘‘ There, I 
exceeded when I did it in the right way.’’ 

Another little girl had the habit of saying 
ha? when she did not understand what was 
said to her. Her aunt told her that instead 
she ought to say, beg pardon. The next day a 
little playmate said Aa, and little girl No 1 
corrected her, ‘“‘for auntie says it is not 
proper to say ha—you must say baking 
powder!” 

Another still—whose name I could give if 
necessary—having been taught the correct 
pronunciation of a certain word, insisted on 
bringing up her brothers to the same stand- 
ard when they came home, after this fashion: 
‘*Mamma won’t let you say ain’t in her 
house; it ain’t pwoper to say ain’t/”’ 

That reminds me of another family where a 
little book was kept for recording all mispro- 
nunciations of that same word—the children 


called it ‘‘ the ain’t book!” 
LAIN 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR SEprT. 20. Prov. 16: 22-33. 
DESTRUCTIVE VICES. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The book of Proverbs contains the wise say- 
ings of many wisemen. They were composed, 
probably, during a period of several hundred 
years and by many different minds. But they 
represent one great truth applied to the varied 
circumstances of human life—the truth that 
wisdom is blessedness. The greatest wisdom 
is to obey God. The greatest folly is to dis- 
obey him. This is the one conclusion from 
long and diverse experiences. It is presented 
in short, carrent phrases, evidently intended 
to be committed to memory, and one cannot 
store his mind with more valuable, practical 
wisdom than is found in this book. It is, 
however, difticult to take a collection of these 
sayings and make of them a connected lesson, 
since each sentence stands independently of 
the others, and its meaning, usually, is obvi- 
ous without explanation. This difficulty we 
meet with at the outset in this lesson. Its 
title only partly fits it, since it treats as con- 
spicuously of virtues as of vices. However, 
we may find in it these three related topics: 

I. The wise man [vs. 22-24], He is not fully 
described here, but these two qualities are 
made prominent: 

1. He is wise in heart. In the Bible the 
heart represents not alone the affections, but 
the whole character. A wise heart means an 
instructed mind, a righteous will in full con- 
trol and a pure love for all that is pure. This 
is a personality so simple that every one can 
understand it and so winsome that every well- 
disposed person must desire it. To know 
God and be at peace with him, to know men 
and to see habitually what is best in them, is 
to be wise in heart. 

2, He is wise in speech. ‘‘ The heart of the 
wise instructeth his mouth.’’ Such a man 
finds the best society and is welcomed in it. 
It is not necessary that any one should be 
rich or a genius in learning to be beloved by 
those who are most worthy of esteem. ‘ He 
that loveth pureness of heart, for the grace of 
his lips the king shall be his friend.’’ Real 
worth in any man recognizes worth in every 
other and values it. Joseph was pure hearted. 
No character in the Old Testament excels him 
in this, and in consequence, wherever he was, 
he made friends. When he was taken from 
the pit into which his brothers had cast him 
to die, and found himself a slave among 
Strangers, he soon won an honorable position. 
When again he was thrown into prison friend- 
less, he gained the esteem both of the prison- 
ers and their keepers. He had that in his 
character which men wanted, and they were 
a8 eager to possess it as to gain gold. Every 
wise-hearted youth is on the way to success. 
Only let him keep his heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life. 

Il. The evil man [vs. 25-30]. He is placed 
here in contrast to the wise man, and the 
traits are emphasized which mark the con- 
trast. 

|. His aim is selfish. He thinks success is 
to be found in pushing himself forward and 
pulling back others. That way seems right to 
him because all his ideas of life are perverted 
by his selfishness [v. 25]. “But the end 
thereof are the ways of death.” His selfish- 
hess is his motive to work. His appetite 
spurs him [v. 26]. Sometimes it is hunger for 
food, sometimes for pleasures of the body and 
sometimes of the mind. But it always is his 
Own satisfaction that he seeks, and he is in- 
different to the welfare of the rest of the 
world, 

‘, His mind dwells on wickedness [v. 27], 
and what is in his mind finds its way to his 
‘ips. Misfortunes of others are a satisfaction 
to him when he can set them in contrast to 
his own good fortune. He enjoys his neigh- 
vor’s suffering and is eager to discover it. He 
“ diggeth up evil.” 
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3. He is mischievous in his speech. He de- 
lights to report to any one any unkind words 
he has heard of him [v. 28]. Especially he en- 
joys cultivating suspicion between friends. 
He is a ‘‘ whisperer.” That is, he tells one 
what he would not on any account have him 
repeat to his friend, and it is sure to be some- 
thing which will make him think ill of his 
friend. I have known a few “ whisperers”’ 
to set a whole community by the ears, and if 
this lesson avails to show what mean business 
that is it will do a great service. The evil 
mab, too, is often violent in his denunciation 
of others. He stirs up his neighbor to think 
he is abused and to do rash things to avenge 
himself [v. 29]. The evil man’s advice is 
always damaging. He leads, when he is able 
to lead at all, ‘in a way that is not good.” 
His secret meditations are about making 
trouble for others [v. 30], and these medita- 
tions are sure to find utterance in ways which 
bode ill to those who have anything to do 
with him. ‘' Moving his lips he bringeth evil 
to pass.’”’ 

III. The fruit of wisdom [vs. 31, 32]. The 
surest way to inspire men to goodness is to 
place before them good examples. The pic- 
ture of the good man ought to be shown far 
oftener than that of the evil man. It is there- 
fore a relief to find that our lesson in its clos- 
ing turns again to the man who by righteous 
living has made the sign of old age the crown 
of glory. The best way to teach the young to 
shun intemperance is to show them the noble 
life which results from being temperate in all 
things. Too much of our Sunday school liter- 
ature is devoted to descriptions of evil men. 
One story like John Halifax, Gentleman, 
attractively presenting a pure and beautiful 
home life, is of more value to the cause of 
righteousness than a whole library of books 
describing blear-eyed and bloated drunkards 
walking in the path that leads to destruction. 

These closing verses show white-haired age 
crowned with the glory which results from a 
temperate life. The man who has controlled 
his appetites and passions till righteousness 
is the habit of his life grows into greater 
strength and honor with every added year. 
‘*The path of the righteous is as the shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.’’ The temperance application of 
the lesson lies here, and it is far broader than 
the mereinculcation of abstinence from strong 
drink. Itis the supreme lesson of the Bible 
which most of all evidences it as the Word of 
God. Itis the lesson that each one is called 
to live the clean, pure, noble life which imi- 
tates Jesus Christ and therefore is well pleas- 
ing to God. 

Many men seem to have no ambition for 
such a life, and it seems to some as though all 
their choices and deeds were by chance like 
tossing dice in a garment [v. 33]. But God 
rules and the eye of faith will some day be 
illumined with the vision of the Father of 
mankind, who has put it in the way of every 
human being to choose, if he will, the life that 
is divine. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 


Topic Sept. 13-19. Presenting Jesus to Others. 

John 1: 35-51. 

To our friends; to the young; to different classes 
in society ; to doubters; to men of honorable char- 
acter; to the degraded. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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The result of the Vermont election, from 
the free silver point of view, reminds us of 
the story of a Negro jury in Texas who were 
told by the judge to retire and find a verdict. 
They went into the jury room whence there 
presently proceeded a noise of shutting and 
opening of doors. At last they returned and 
the foreman announced: ‘ We hab looked 
everywhar, judge, for dat verdic’—in de 
drawers and behin’ de doahs; butit ain’t no- 
whar in dat blessed room.”’ 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Ecumenical Councils, by Prof. Wil- 
liam P. Du Bose, 8. T. D., of the University 
of the South, belongs to the series known 
as Ten Epochs of Church History. Pro- 
fessor Du Bose is well equipped for the 
studies involved in writing this book by 
a keen sense of the continuities and rela- 
tions of thought. The heresies which made 
the holding of the great councils necessary 
are not to him mere dead phases of opinion, 
but expressions of tendencies which are ac- 
tive always and in evidence, with changed 
starting point and different names, in the 
thinking of today. This is a refreshing and 
not too common breadth of view, and it 
gives much interest to the pages of the 
book. For example, in telling his readers 
why he gives so much introductory space 
to Ebionism hesays,... ‘* that Christianity 
is not a divine incarnation, atonement, re- 
demption and eternal salvation and life for 
all men, but only a stupendous human crea- 
tion of the imagination erected upon the 
slender foundation of the natural goodness 
and piety of a mere man—this is the mod- 
ern form in which the earliest Christian 
heresy has been resuscitated and flourishes 
in our own day. If what is thus claimed 
had been indeed the whole of primitive 
Christianity the world would never have be- 
come Christian; if it be proved now to be 
all of it the world will soon cease to be 
Christian.’’ It is on this side, indeed, that 
the strength of the book lies. It does not 
lack passages of fine description, but it isa 
history of doctrines rather than a history of 
events and must be judged accordingly. Its 
power of distinct and antithetic statement 
is admirable. ‘‘We shall not understand 
all the meaning of salvation in Christ,’’ he 
says, ‘‘until we have learned the whole of 
two truths, each of which has opposite sides 
which must equally and wholly be held. 
The first is that Jesus Christ is equally God 
who, by a divine incarnation, fulfills bim- 
self in man, and man who, by a human faith 
and obedience, realizes himself in Gcd.”’ 

Professor Du Bose has made a valuable 
contribution to the thought of a time which 
seems to be disposed to reopen and discuss 
the fundamentals of doctrine, which can 
never be rightly done without careful study 
of the times and conditions under which 
the teachings of the church were first for- 
mulated. [Christian LiteratureCo, $1.50.] 

BIBLE STUDY. 

Biblical Idyls, in The Modern Reader’s 
Bible, includes Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Es- 
ther, and the apocryphal story of Tobit. 
The noteworthy feature of the volume is 
the arrangement and interpretation of the 
Song of Solomon, which is the most sensi- 
ble and satisfactory we have yet seen. In- 
stead of considering it a drama, as has been 
so generally done, Professor Moulton pro- 
nounces it ‘‘a poem of pure conjugal love,”’ 
brought out in seven idyls. Instead of the 
two lovers of the drama, he sees, in the 
humble shepherd, King Solomon himself in 
disguise, and parts of the story he finds 
wholly reminiscent. He does not interfere 
with the accepted symbolism of the re- 
lationship between Christ and his church, 
though laying down the principle that the 
natural sense should always be considered 
first, and afterward that which is spiritual. 
The introductioa is clear and forcible, be- 
ginning with a discussion of the term 
*tidyl.’? [The Macmillan Co. 50 cents.] 
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An Introduction to the Life of Jesus, an 
Investigation of the Historical Sources, by 
Alfred Williams Anthony. In this admira- 
ble handbook Professor Anthony gives in 
short compass and popular style a survey 
of the sources of the study of the life of 
our Lord. With this end in view he neces- 
sarily states results rather than processes, 
but his effort to be fair is evident through- 
out the work, and the result is an interest- 
ing and useful book for which we bespeak 
wide reading. (Silver, Burdett & Co. 
$1.00 ] 

Studies in the Acts of the Apostles is a 
text-book for home or Bible class work, 
with a view especially to normal teaching. 
It is a good type of the manuals for the sys- 
tematic study of the English Bible which 
are playing an increasingly large part in our 
plans of education. [Hunt & Eaton. Pa- 
per, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents, net.] 

Biblical Epochs, by Rev. Burdett Hart, 
D.D. In writing this book Dr. Hart seems 
to have had in view the people who like 
everything taken for granted. It divides 
the ages of the world, past, present and 
future, into nine epochs from the Paradis- 
ean to the millennial, and devotes to each a 
chapter descriptive and improving. The 
first chapter is more Miltonic than Milton, 
the last is highly optimistic, but, in our 
opinion, upon his own principles of Biblical 
criticism, quite indefensible. [low so abso- 
lute a literalist can ever be anything but a 
believer in the pre-millennial coming of 
Christ we have never been able to see. The 
book is pleasant reading, but without fresh 
thought or special suggestiveness, [Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. $1.00.] 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


King Noanett. A story of old Virginia 
and the Massachusetts Bay, by F. J. Stimson 
(J. S. of Dale). It will clear the way for 
the enjoyment of a strong and well-sus- 
tained romance if we begin by saying that 
colonial Virginia and Massachusetts sutfer 
in this book from entire lack of perspective 
and proportion in the picturing. I1f Massa- 
chusetts suffers less, and appears by com- 
parison to have had some decent hope of 
better days, yet the utter lack of sympathy 
with the higher aims of the Puritan spirit 
makes the whole picture a caricature, Dis- 
missing therefore the historical background, 
which is, after all, only a framework for the 
adventures of an Irish gentleman and his 
English friend, we may give ourselves to 
the enjoyment of their experiences, Ar- 
rested for complicity in a Royalist plot 
against the commonwealth, they were de- 
ported to Virginia for a term of servitude, 
from which they break away to mingle in 
Indian wars and to escape to the North, 
Jennifer, the ‘little maid’ they rescue 
from insult on the slave ship, is much the 
freshest and best drawn character in the 
book. The other heroiue is vague enough, 
and the circumstances of her long conceal- 
ment make a serious drain on the imagina- 
tion and patience of the reader. Miles 
Courtenay, the hero, may well have been 
studied from John Boyle O’ Reilly, to whom 
the book is dedicated. He is the typ- 
ical warm-hearted Irishman, quick and free 
in speech, but true in love and friend- 
ship and in faithful obedience to his con- 
victions, and equal to the test of a great 
renunciation, and he is well set off by the 
foil of his English companion’s sobriety and 
direct common sense. The title character 
of the book is exceedingly shadowy and it 
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was a mistake to call the book after him. 
The imagined torture and murder of 
Whalley, the regicide, is a moral and artis- 
tic blot. When all this is said, the book is 
nevertheless a stirring and delightful ro- 
mance, but since all the characters for 
whom the author in the least seems to care, 
or wishes to make us care, are only acci- 
dentally in the Massachusetts Bay colony, 
and are entirely out of sympathy with its 
dominant thought and life, it can have no 
claim to the place of the long talked of 
‘* American historical romance.’’ [Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. $2.00.] 

The social and political upheavals which 
accompanied the times of the Puritans are 
well delineated in a romance called Sazen- 
hurst, by. Daniel C. Eddy, D. D. The cen- 
tral figure is Roger Williams and the story 
of his persecution is told with remarkable 
fidelity to truth. Several other characters, 
Anne Hutchinson and Sir Harry Vane, for 
instance, are carefully estimated by the 
light of that troublous period and the au- 
thor has been more than commonly success- 
fulin not sacrificing historical accuracy to 
the play of the imagination. The strained 
relations which exist in England today be- 
tween Nonconformity and the Establish- 
ment are better understood by going back 
to the roots of the Separatist movement, and 
Dr. Eddy, who died last month just after 
the publication of his book, has set forth in 
clear and admirable style the essential facts 
which led to that movement out of which 
came the colonization of New England. 
Such volumes are good inspirers of patriot- 
ism forthe young. [American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. $1 50.] 

Maud Wilder Goodwin is one of the 
younger American writers whose careful 
work is giving her a high literary rank. 
White Aprons, her latest nove!, is a story of 
the time of Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676, when 
some of the best Virginians revolted from 
the tyranny of Governor Berkeley. Thus 
Mrs. Goodwin contrives an opportunity to 
send her heroine across the ocean and to 
give us a picture of court life in the time 
of Charles II. with interesting glimpses of 
notable Englishmen of the time, Samuel 
Pepys among the number. The love story 
is charming, and the importance of the 
epoch which she has so entertainingly pre- 
sented makes the book of unusual value. 
[Little, Brown & Co, $1.25.] 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


We do not often run across a more pleas- 
ant, wholesome story of its class than As 
Queer As She Could Be, by Jessie E, Wright. 
Its heroine is a refreshing young woman, 
earnest, plucky and resourcefu), who, need- 
ing rest and recreation and wishing to share 
her good time with some less fortunate ones, 
takes five poor boys to spend the summer in 
a little shanty by the shore, and proves to 
the satisfaction of the reader that the en- 
joyment and benefit to be derived from a 
simple, unconventional, outdoor life, as well 
as the ability to minister to some of the 
world’s neglected ones, are within the reach 
of a person of small means. In spite of its 
title the story will appeal to boys even more 
than to girls, and many older people will be 
interested in the summer’s experiences of 
Hilary Barlow and her protégés. This is an 
excellent book for a Sunday school library. 
[Presbyterian Board of Publication ard 
Sabbath School Work. $1.25.] 

In His Footsteps, by William E. McLen- 
nan, is an attempt to make the life of our 
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Lord more interesting to the average boy 
and girl by means of an imaginary journey 
to Palestine, starting from New York pre- 
cisely after the fashion of modern tourists. 
Details of what to wear and carry on such a 
trip, also notes of what may be seen at 
places en route, are introduced, and it is ex- 
pected that maps and photographs will be 
freely used by way of illustration. As a 
supplementary study to the gospel narra- 
tive, or as an exercise for Junior Eadeavor- 
ers, an outline work of this character might 
serve a useful purpose. It is certainly 
worth a trial, and the author states that 
this practical test has been applied with 
most satisfactory results. It is the first in 
the Footsteps Series of books of travel. 
{Hunt & Eaton. 50 cents. ] 

Those parents who prefer to have their 
children know something of the great 
men and important epochs of the world 
rather than to be absorbed in the juvenile 
literature of the day will weleome the at- 
tractively bound and illustrated Story of 
David Livingstone, by B. K. Gregory. A 
feeling of disappointment is likely to fol- 
low, however, when the book proves to be 
only a condensed statement of the facts in 
the life of this wonderful man, with slight 
attempt to make them attractive to the 
young. A little more care in selecting from 
the wealth of material at the author’s hand 
and a less prosaic and matter of-fact style 
would have made this convenient little book 
both fascinating and valuable to hundreds 
of boys and girls. [Thomas Whittaker. 
50 cents. ] 

The number of writers who have ex- 
panded, in a satisfactory manner, the gospel 
narrative of our Lord’s life for youthful 
readers, or recast it in more picturesque 
form, are conspicuously few. Mary E, 
Jennings, in Asa of Bethlehem, has essayed 
to do this, and the result is as good as the 
average. The pictures of Jewish life and 
customs are accurate, the style reverent, and 
there are mothers who always gladly avail 
themselves of this sort of literature for 
reading aloud to their children on Sunday 
afternoons, [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.25.] 

The Hero of the Ages, a Story of the Naza- 
rene, by Catherine Robertson McCartney, is 
not a successful attempt to tell the story of 
our Lord’s life as part of a romance. The 
task is far above the powers of the author, 
whose reverence and zeal cannot make up 
for the lack of real dramatic power and a 
vivid but self-restrained style. Because of 
this imperfect taste, which shows itself often 
in “stagy’’ effects and incongruous situa- 
tions, we should not wish to put the book 
into the hands of children. [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.00.] 

In The Release, or Caroline’s French Kin- 
dred, Charlotte M. Yonge takes her hero- 
ines through the experiences of the last 
days of the French Court and the Revolu- 
tion, The story rather lacks unity and is 
quite too ecclesiastical for our taste, but it 
has the assured ease of manner and occa- 
sional power of exciting incident which has 
made and sustained Miss Yonge’s reputa- 
tion, The scene isin England and France. 
The men are shadowy and the historic char- 
acters rather wide of the mark (Dr. Frank- 
lin for instance), but the story is clever and 
harmlessenough. [Macmillan & Co. $1.00.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

From Abram English Brown, who has 
already won a reputation as a careful his- 
torian of New England annals, we have 
Beneath Old Rooftrees, the first volume of a 
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prospective series to be known as Foot- 
prints of the Patriots. In a pleasant, 
narrative style Mr. Brown reviews the open- 
ing events of the American Revolution, 
particularly those that cluster around April 
19,1775. While recording in an interesting 
way many well-known incidents in regard 
to Concord and Lexington, he dwells es- 
pecially on a less familiar phase, the part 
which other towns, such as Acton, Lincoln, 
Billerica, Menotomy, Groton and Woburn 
played in the experiences of that memora- 
ble day. The author has collected his facts, 
together with fresh and thrilling anecdotes, 
by means of conversations with aged de- 
scendants of the patriots, and as far as 
possible these stories are given in their 
own words, while illustrations of historic 
homesteads form an attractive feature of 
the book. Mr. Brown has succeeded in 
catching the spirit of the times and he will 
find enthusiastic readers, especially among 
the sons and daughters of Massachusetts. 
[Lee & Shepard, $150] 

Unity and the Lambeth Declaration, lec- 
tures under the auspices of the Minnesota 
Church Club. The lectures in this book 
range in merit all the way from Bishop 
Whipple’s devout and beautiful address in 
Lambeth Chapel at the conference in 1888 
to one which is no more than a badly re 
ported, rambling and rather incoherent talk. 
Professor Ten Broeck of the Seabury Divin- 
ity School contributes perhaps the stron- 
gest paper, which by bravely begging the 
question of church orders in the apos- 
tolic church reaches the familiar Protestant 
Episcopal conclusion. That side of the 
argument has many stronger books than 
this toshow. [Milwaukee: Young Church- 
man Co. 50 cents.] 

Various phases of the great evil of intem- 
perance are set forth by Rev. L. A. Banks, 
D. D., ina little volume called Seven Times 
Around Jericho, in a manner that merits 
cordial approval. Each chapter is the sub- 
stance of a sermon preached originally to 
his own congregation in Brooklyn, and the 
discourses are marked by an earnest, dis- 
passionate style which, to intelligent read- 
ers, is more convincing than appeals to the 
emotions or tirades against those engaged 
in the liquor traffic. In his outlook for the 
future the author recognizes the advance al- 
ready made in public sentiment against the 
saloon and rejoices that the clergy, includ - 
ing many of the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
are its stanch opponents. In any temper- 
ance ‘‘campaign of education,’’ upon which 
we lay so much stress in political life just 
now, literature of this sort would serve a 
useful end. [Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 
cents, | 

Songs Tried and Proved, edited by Rus- 
sell H. Conwell and Theodore E. Perkins, 
is above the average of Sunday school 
hymn-books. It comprises favorite melodies 
selected with discrimination from such com- 
posers as Gabriel Millard and Fischer or 
adapted from the German, with original 
material both tuneful and harmonious. The 
literary quality is also excellent. [A. J. 
Rowland. 30 cents. | 


NOTES. 

— Mr. Justin McCarthy is preparing a 
new volume of his History of Our Own Times, 
which will bring its record down to date. 
Zola’s Rome, which we reviewed unfa- 
vorably some time ago, has been put upon the 
Roman Catholic Index Exrpurgatorius, which 
is not at all surprising, though we fear it may 
prove a good advertisement. 
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— The discovery of a flaw in the block of 
granite intended for the Tennyson Memorial 
on the Isle of Wight has made it necessary to 
begin the work over again, and it will b 
spring before it can be set up and dedicated. 


—— In answer to many inquiries we would 
say that Field Flowers, the volume issued in 
aid of the Field Monument Fund, to which 
we referred a fortnight since, is published by 
A. P. Swift & Co. of Chicago. The price is 
$100, including a certificate of subscription 
to the fund. 


— Boston has probably the most diversi- 
fied and beautiful park system of any city in 
the world. An article in the September New 
England Magazine, by Mr. Charles Eliot, who 
has been Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead’s as- 
sistant in planning these public pleasure 
grounds, gives a survey of what has been ac- 
complished and planned in this direction, and 
will be of wide interest to the students of 
public improvements in other cities. 

— Rev. Edward A. Steiner, Ph. D., of the 
First Church, Springfield, O., has received from 
Germany two poems by Schiller, which have 
never been in print. Dr. Steiner wrote to the 
Century Publishing Co. about these two rare 
manuscripts, inclosing them, and the editor 
has written him requesting him to write a 
history of the poems and the circumstances in 
which they were written and found. These 
circumstances were very interesting and ro- 
mantic. Schiller addressed them to a lady 
whom he very much admired, and they were 
put away in a trunk which was preserved as 
an heirloom and the poems have only been 
discovered recently. The Century ‘ reader” 
assures Dr. Steiner that the poems are genuine, 
but of this there was no doubt. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
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Helene Toerring. pp. 86. 50 cents. 

ROBERT WHITAKER MCALL. A Fragment by Him- 
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A CYCLE OF CATHAY. By W. A. VP. Martin, D.D., 
LL.D. pp. 264. $2 00. 

DEMON POSSESSION AND ALLIED THEMES. By Rev. 
J.L. Nevius, D. D. pp. 520. $150. 

Columbia Book Co. New York, 

Our Humor. By Richard Shelburn. pp.256, $1.50. 
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PLATFORM PEARLS. By Lilian M. Heath. pp. 24. 

75 cents. 
Christian Publishing Co. St. Louis, 

JESUS ASA TEACHER. By B.A. Hinsdale. pp. 330. 
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THE Srory Or TuRNUS. By Moses 8. Slaughter, 
Ph.D. pp. 66. 

Fowler & Wells Co. New York. 
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Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

“*Gop’s Box.” By Mabel N. Thurston. pp. 31. 10 
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EXPECTATION CORNER. By E.S. Elliott. pp. 32. 
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John G. Scott. New York. 

How TO SEE THE POINT AND PLACE IT. pp. 40. 15 
cents. 

Princeton College. Princeton, N.J. 

THE COsT OF AN EDUCATION AT PRINCETON—A 
HANDBOOK OF PRINCETON. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 
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University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 
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THE OATHOLIO SUMMER SOHOOL OF 
AMERIOA. 


BY REY. THOMAS J, CONATY, D.D. 





The desire for self-improvement in all the 
branches of popular study has led to the es- 
tablishment of summer schools in which in- 
struction is placed within reach of those anx- 
ious to become familiar with all phases of 
current thought. The rapidly developing 
system of university extension brings to the 
people in many centers the ripe scholarship of 
college and school and thus the work of gen- 
eral edueation is promoted. For many years 
it was queried among Roman Catholics why 
such schools or such means of instruction 
were not placed within their reach in an at- 
mosphere, and under the direction, of Catho- 
lic thought. A paper read at the Cleveland 
convention of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union by Warren E. Mosher, A. M., of Youngs- 
town, O., who had followed the courses of 
Chautauqua, brought to the minds of many 
the advantages of the Catholic Reading Circle 
movement, which had been established by 
him. His Reading Circle Review was the first 
to discuss the idea of a summer school. 

The first session in New London, Ct., July, 
1893, was very successful. People from all 
parts of the country flocked to New London 
and listened to the program of lectures which 
had been prepared as carefully as could have 
been done in the time allotted. Such a good 
feeling was established and such hopes of suc- 
cess were fostered that it was determined to 
establish the summer school permanently. 

Many offers of suitable sites were made, but 
the one which pleased the majority of the 
trustees was that at Plattsburg, N. Y.; the 
location was deemed excellent and the gift of 
the site was princely. Generous citizens of 
Plattsburg, in conjunction with the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad Company, purchased what 
was known as the Armstrong Farm—450 
acres, with a heavily wooded bluff and a 
large frontage on Lake Champlain. This cost 
the donors $32,500, and passed in fee simple 
as a pure gift to the Catholic Summer School 
of America, subject only to the condition of 
the expenditure of as much money in improve- 
ments as the farm had cost. In the summer 
of 1893 the second session of the school was 
held at Plattsburg, and each succeeding year 
until the present one all lectures were given 
in the Plattsburg Opera House, while the 
members of the school lived in the town dur- 
ing the session. The first improvement made 
on the land of the school was a building, 
which was then known as the Administration 
Building, an elegant clubhouse, at an expense 
of $22,000. In this building several lectures 
were held in the session of 1895. It was the 
purpose of the trustees, as soon as possible, to 
erect such buildings as were necessary for the 
holding of lectures, and the housing of the 
people upon the assembly grounds, but the 
depressed condition of business made it diffi- 
cult for them to obtain the necessary funds. 
The only means of revenue, besides the sale of 
lots and tuition fees, is a fund established by 
honorary life memberships, by which, on the 
payment of $100, the friends of the school 
could assist itin its work. About 250 names 
are now on the rolls of the school for that pur- 
pose. 

At the session of 1895 a promise was given 
to the people that the session of 1896 would be 
held on the school grounds, and immediately 
the trustees prepared to fulfill their promise. 
In April, 18%, the work was begun, and the 
present session opened with accommodations 
for about 200 people. Cottages, a dining hall, 
chapel and an auditorium that would seat 
about 700 were erected. The six cottages 
erected are neat in architecture and conven- 
ient for the purposes of the school, while the 
temporary chapel, near the auditorium, for 
devotional purposes is capable of seating 
about one hundred. Here religious exercises 
have been held during the session, with the 
exception of Sundays, when pontifical high 
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mass has been celebrated in the town of 
Plattsburg at St. John’s Church. 

The session of 1896 opened July 12, with a 
pontifical high mass by Bishop Gabriels of 
Ogdensburg; the session closed Aug. 14 The 
only regret the trustees had during the ses- 
sion was that they were not able to accommo- 
date and furnish lodgings for more than half 
the people in attendance at the school. Over 
1,500 people were registered during the ses- 
sion, while the average attendance of people 
registered for the school work was about 
400. 

The system of lectures is based on the col- 
legiate idea, following year after year a reg- 
ular course of systematic study on literature, 
history, science, the Bible and art, while mis- 
cellaneous subjects give opportunity to many 
lectures upon matters of current interest. 
The program of this year, including seventy- 
eight lectures, was distributed over the sub- 
jects of philosophy, experimental psychology, 
Christian art and archwology, English and 
German literature, Shakespeare, the study of 
the Psalms, political economy, church history 
and American history, general archwology, 
climate and biography. Every day, except 
Saturday and Sunday, these lectures were 
given, one at 10, another at 11.15 and the 
third one in the evening. Attendance at the 
lectures is at the option of the people. The 
corps of lecturers included distinguished ec- 
clesiastics and laymen, professors of univer- 
sities and colleges and men eminent in law 
and medicine. Special classes were also held 
in French and physical culture during the 
entire session of the school. 

The class of people who attended the ses- 
sion represented all ranks of social and pro- 
fessional life. Bishops and priests, members 
of religious orders, both men and women, 
teachers in academies, parochial and public 
schools, successful business men, men and 
women of leisure, of culture and of wealth, 
all united in forming a great family intent 
upon education. When it is said that twenty- 
two States of our Union and Canada were 
represented, that the best social and intellec- 
tual elements were gathered together and that 
all were as one in search of the best in knowl- 
edge, while promoting social advancement, 
it will be realized how successful the Cath- 
olic Summer School has been. For the first 
time in our history a large contingent of dis- 
tinguished men and women have come to us 
from Canada. This, no doubt, was due to 
the fact that our program included eminent 
lecturers from Canada, who certainly gave 
great satisfaction as well as instruction to the 
audience who enjoyed their work. 

The aim of the school has been to call to- 
gether the best elements of Catholic social 
and intellectual strength for the purpose of 
hearing the discussion of the great question of 
education from the standpoint of Catholic 
truth. Our motto is that of the old Oxford 
University, Deus Illuminatio Mea, God my 
light. While the school is under Catholic in- 
fluence and taught by Catholic teachers, emi- 
nent in college, university, literary, profes- 
sional and business life, yet its doors are open 
to all persons seeking the truth and desiring 
to know what the Catholic Church has to say 
upon the great questions of the day, and we 
are glad to record the fact that many non- 
Catholics have been among our most attentive 
members. It is a pleasure to record that our 
first session on the grounds has captivated all 
who came; nothing but satisfaction has been 
expressed by every one. 

During this session it has been a pleasure 
to find so many of our young college men at- 
tending, and the tent life, which was inaug- 
urated, gives promise of many inducements 
in the future to our ambitious college men, 
as it is hoped to make the school a center of 
attraction to all the leaders of educational 
life. A convention of college journalists was 
held during the session and a permanent or- 
ganization effected. Reading circle and Sun- 
day school work had special conferences. 
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The Administration Building, which was 
erected a few years ago, has passed under a 
lease into the hands of a number of gentle- 
men who have organized what is called the 
Champlain Club, offering the attractions of 
a clubhouse and bringing influence to the 
success of the school. This draws to the as- 
sistance of the school business men from 
many centers, who, uniting together for the 
purpose of establishing a country club, have 
aided in bringing the school to the attention 
of business men generally; this club has also 
served as a place of reception and social en- 
joyment during the session, thus helping to 
popularize the school. 

Our school holds a charter from the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York and is under 
the supervision of the regents, thus enjoying 
all the privileges possessed by Chautauqua 
and other schools. It is governed by a board 
of twenty-five trustees, equally divided be- 
tween laymen and ecclesiastics and elected 
according to the university laws. 





GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 
A GOOD WORD FOR BOSTON AUDIENCES. 
Apropos of the editorial in The Congrega- 
tionalist upon the critical faculty as it is sup- 
posed to exist in Boston, Iam glad to speak, 
for one, of the heartiness with which I, as a 
stranger, have been welcomed at the ‘‘ Hub.” 
AsI am not a minister I may not, of course, 
speak from the standpoint of one who is in- 
troduced as ‘‘ Doctor So-and-So,”’ but as I am 
without that fine knowledge of rhetorical 
finish which only our best colleges can give, 
and am woefully conscious of my ignorance in 
many ways, I can certainly testify to my ex- 
treme trepidation when I went to speak for a 
deserving Christian benevolence in Boston. 
I was amazed, not merely at the absence of 
any undue critical disposition, but by the con- 
sciousness, while speaking, of a sympathy 
quite unusual in the audiences of New York 
before which I am sometimes heard. My first 
address was in the Baptist church whose 
place of worship has been sanctified by the 
pulpit ministries of the late Dr. Gordon, anda 
kind word spoken iu my ear by the assistant 
minister, just as I was rising to begin my re- 
marks, put me at my ease at the beginning, 
while the attentive interest shown by the peo- 
ple as I proceeded led me to feel that I, at any 
rate, had misjudged the Bostonians. In the 
evening a similar experience awaited me at 
Berkeley Temple, and if that church is a type 
of New England Congregationalism no one 
need shiver at the thought of addressing it, 
and if the dreaded, critical, east wind which 
is supposed to sweep in upon a speaker’s soul 
from the frigid, clear-cut faces of a Boston 
audience was that which came to me, I must 
have been mistaken, for I thought that the 
stirring in the mental atmosphere was more 
like asummer zephyr, warm with sympathy, 
yet cool enough to stimulate mental action. 
No, I cannot believe that Boston folks are 
“terribly critical,’ though I suppose that ifa 
speaker, by manner or matter, invited you to 
assail his position the critical faculty would 
assert itself. A New YORKER. 


Pannen a 


The Christian doctrine of the future life 
needs to be expounded so that it may take its 
stand side by side with the Christian doctrine 
of God and the gospel message of salvation. 
It is true that revelation has not fully with- 
drawn the veil which hides the future, and 
where God has not spoken man should be 
silent. But it is necessary that the Christian 
consciousness of today should assimilate and 
make thoroughly its own what Scripture has 
revealed concerning the future—no more and 
no less; and this process needs to be some- 
what more actively pursued, if the Christian 
pulpit is to do its duty and be faithful in this 
part of its sacred message.—Prof. W. T. David- 
son. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield Street 
Church, Sept. 14,10 A M. Subject, The City—Our City. 
Speakers: Rev. 7: a A. D. Mayo, W. E. Barton, 8. FE 
Hershey and F, EK. Marsten. 

THE Aeon ‘MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, un- 
der the auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
will be resumed Friday, Sept. 25, at 11 o’clock A. M., in 
Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE FEMALE CENT INSTITUTION AND 
HOME MISSIONARY UNION, annual meeting will be 
held in connection with the meetings of the General 
Association at Littleton, Sept. 23, at 2 o’clock P.M. Mrs, 
H. S. Caswell of New York will address the ladies. 
Auxiliaries are requested to send delegates. All women 
interested in home a are cordially invited. 

LICE M. NIMS, Secretary. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS, 





Montana, Billings, Tuesday, Sept. 
North Dakota, Fargo, Tuesday, Sept. 15. 
New Haimpshire, Littleton, Tuesday, Sept. 22 
Minnesota, Faribault, Tuesday, Sept. 
Washington, Tacoma, Tuesday, Sept. 





Maine, Ft. Fairfield, Tuesday, Sept. 
North Carolina, Haywood, Thursday, Sept. 24. 
Oregon, ee Tuesday, Sept. 29, 
Wisconsin, Antig Tuesday, Sept. 29. 
Wyoming, Wheatland, | 


Idaho Boise, det. 

New Mexico, Albuquerque, Oc t. 

Utah, Oct. 

California, Sacramento, Tuesday, Oct. 6. 
Colorado, Denver, Tuesday, Oct. 6. 
California, South’rn, Claremont, Tuesday, Oct. 13. 
Nebraska, Monday, Oct. 19. 
Alabama, Shelby, Wednesday, Nov. ll. 


Connecticut Conf., Winsted, Tuesday, Nov. 17. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer, 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,9to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Conse ational House, No. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; C harles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2 Con- 

egational House, iss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 
Cleveland office, ¥. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 


THECONGREGATIONALCHURCH a oa 3 SOCIETY 
—Churech and a eeatiding, Rev. L. H. Cobb, 

D., Secretary; Pinneo reasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOcIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll, Address, 1) Congregational House, Boston 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev A.H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National — il, 1892, and Year- 
eg 1893, page 62. a 1, Whittlesey, 

New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. “s. B. Forbes, Hart: 
ord, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest}, to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a nited States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is ‘ven to applica- 
tions from without the State. Room 2A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. . ice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Ope n day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Me etings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational soeiety and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. Ss. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
gregationa! House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
bags, reading, ete., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Be quests should read: “I give and be- 
qu eath tothe Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8-—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
po 6s of said society.” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 
) Dy President; George Gould, Treasurer. 








PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

We are glad to note a Connecticut church 
that does not seem to be affected by the hard 
times. 

That Michigan pastor is doubtless only one 
of many who have made their vacations a 
means of spiritual enrichment to needy souls 
around them. 

If some enterprises must be given up for 
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lack of funds, let such strategic points as the 
only center of religious influence in large 
sections be the last to suffer. 

Our New York brother who has just cele- 
brated the golden anniversary of his entrance 
into the ministry does not seem to be greatly 
disturbed by tbe “ dead line of fifty.” 

Churches can render the temperance cause 
practical service by organizing good citizen- 
ship leagues. One in Minnesota has already 
shown itself potent in controlling the liquor 
element. 

Oakland persuasiveness has at last won its 
case. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton and Mr. Jeffer- 
son were proof against it, but Rev. C. R. Brown 
of Charlestown succumbs. Congratulations 
to the Pacific coast, condolences to the At- 
lantic. 

We are glad our pugilistic friend in San 
Francisco hears such good preaching. We 
must have the church militant before we can 
have the church triumpbant, and we trust 
our brother’s present training will result in 
his fighting only the battles of the Lord. 

All honor to those Nebraska churches 
which, though cramped by crop failure, still 
keep a warm heart and open hand for others 
in distress; and to the pastors who have 
chosen to stay by their flocks to cheer them 
through the heat and drought of summer. 

That seven months old Michigan church 
which places denominational literature where 
it can be found by stranger and citizen alike 
knows how to make itself an educative power 
in the community. The unworldly spirit of 
the pastor carries one back to apostolic times. 


MINISTERIAL STAGE-COACH. 

To the uninitiated the life of our churches 
in summer may seem an, uneventful calm, but 
a gentle agitation has been going on in the 
ministerial ranks which reminds us of the 
old-fashioned game known as ‘‘stage-coach,”’ 
with the result that we find many of our 
churches differently manned at the opening of 
the fall campaign than they were in the 
spring. 

In the early summer our theological sem- 
inaries cpened their doors, each sending forth 
a band of consecrated young men ready for 
service, some of whom have already accepted 
calls. Among these Andover sends Rollin L. 
Hartt to Helena, Mont., Ernest H. Abbott to 
Fryeburg, Me., and John Comin to Chamber- 
lain, S.D.; while Edgar C. Wheeler goes from 
Yale Divinity School to Ellensburg, Wn. The 
West beckons tothe East and receives William 
H. Scudder, who goes from Norwich, N. Y., 
to Tacoma, Wn.; J. Alexander Jenkins, who 
leaves Mt. Carmel, Pa., for Pacific Church, St. 
Paul and, last of all—a gift she ill can spare— 
Charles R. Brown of Charlestown, Mass., who 
becomes pastor of First Church, Oakland, Cal. 
In return, the West generously sends W. O. 
Conrad of Blue Earth, Minn., to Rollstone 
Church, Fitchburg; Mahlon Willett of Oak- 
land to Decorah, Io.; Samuel M. Dick of Chi- 
cago to First Church, Lowell; William A. 
Bartlett of Ridgeland, Ill., to Kirk Street 
Church of the same city; James A. Chamber- 
lin of Owatonna, Minn., to Newark, N.J., 
Norman Plass of Cincinnati to Barrington, 
R.I.,and John L. Sewall of Kansas City, Mo, 
to First Church, North Brookfield. The 
North makes overtures to the South, and in 
response E. Tallmadge Root of Baltimore ac- 
cepts the call of Elmwood Temple, Provi- 
dence, and Edward A. Berry of Chattanooga 
that of the First Church, Cedar Rapids, Io.; 
while, to keep the balance true, Albert P. 
Miller goes from New Haven to Lincoln Me- 
morial Church, Washington, and Tougaloo 
University captures Cyrus Hamlin of Beloit. 
Evangelist Billings settles down in Third 
Church, Los Angeles; on the other hand, 
E. Winthrop Jenney leaves the parsonage at 
Chamberlain, S. D., to travel as general mis- 
sionary of theC.H. M.S. Not less important 
than the above, though shorter, is the step 
taken by Henry A. Stimson of New York city, 
who goes from Brcadway Tabernacle to the 
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new enterprise on the West Side. A similar 
promising movement is inaugurated in Brook- 
line, Mass., to be under the care of Harris G. 
Hale of Warren. 

Judging from numbers alone, the heaviest 
draft of the summer has been made by the 
East on the West. Far be it from us, how- 
ever, to rejoice in the prosperity of one sec- 
tion of our country at the expense of another: 


The East and West are one in Allah’s grace, 
Which way soe’er ye turn, behold—his face! 


SUMMER WORK AND REST IN IOWA, 

The financial stringency has reduced the 
aggressive work of the churches to narrow 
limits, yet progress has been made. A Sun- 
day school in Gaza, held in the waiting-room 
of arailway station, survived through the win- 
ter, and now the people have raised funds for 
a meeting house, which will be ready for ded- 
ication soon. Between the towns of Doon and 
Alvord a Sunday school has just been planted. 
To this whole county Rev. W. L. Brandt min- 
isters with earnestness and success. Larger 
churches, like that at Grinnell, carry on their 
work in the summer as well as in the winter 
with unflagging enthusiasm. In the absence 
of the pastor the C. E. Society has been hold- 
ing cottage prayer meetings in different parts 
of the town. At one of the Sunday services, 
by special invitation, Hon. R. M. Haines re- 
peated the address which was so well re- 
ceived at the Sunday school convention in 
Davenport. The W.H.M.S. of this church 
devoted its August monthly meeting to a con- 
sideration of Sunday school work, with spe- 
cial reference to what is being done in Iowa. 
A report was made of the Boston meeting. 

Clear Lake is one of the favorite resorts of 
many Iowa pastors. The camp is owned by a 
company of ministers and laymen, and affords 
needed rest at a comparatively small price. 
An unusual number of persons have availed 
themselves of the advantages of this beautiful 
spot this year. Others have found equal 
pleasure and profit at Spirit Lake and Lake 
Okobogie and at several lakes in the north- 
ern part of the State. 

Superintendent Towle of the C.S.S. and 

S., with his wife, have been in New 
England attending the International Sunday 
School Convention in Boston and visiting 
friends. Mr. Towle had several opportuni- 
ties to speak of the missionary work of the 
society. F. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

WORCESTER —The receptions and hearty greet- 
ings, rising in several instances to a demon- 
stration, with which the people have welcomed 
their pastors back testify to the happy rela- 
tions existing between them and are pledges 
of co-operation and best conditions for success- 
ful work the coming year.— Union occupied its 
new chapel for the first time Sept. 6. Good 
progress has been made on the church edifice, and 
it is hoped to complete it by Christmas. Arme- 
nian. Rev. Hachadoor Benneyan, recently from 
Harpoot, Turkey, has taken pastoral charge. The 
church is without any building and holds its serv- 
ices in the Y.M.C. A. rooms. There are about 600 
Armenians in the city, and it is hoped that this 
native pastor will prove acceptable and successful 
among them. 





SPRINGFIELD.—More churches have been closed 
this summer than ever before. In some cases 
preaching services only have been suspended, while 
in others no meetings have been held.—J/irst. 
tecent improvements on the organ have put the 
instrument in fine condition. Organist J. Hermann 
Loud will continue his series of free recitals, hav- 
ing given the first of the season Sept. 7.——South. 
The pastor, Rev. P. S. Moxom, has returned from 
his European trip greatly improved in health and 
spirits. His itinerary covered portions of England, 
Holland and Germany, and included a trip up the 
Rhine and the Wagner festival at Bayreuth. Dr. 
and Mrs. Moxom celebrated their silver anniversary 
Sept. 7, with the assistance of about 500 friends 
who gathered at their residence. The gifts in- 
cluded a generous check from the advisory board 
of the church, as well as remembrances from 
former parishioners in Boston and Cleveland. 
Hope. This church has held regular meetings 
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hroughout the summer. Evangelist G. F. Need- 
ham has been supplying the pulpit during Rev. 
R. W. Brokaw’s absence.——Olivet. Rev. L. H. Cone 
was unable to preach Aug. 30, and his place was 
taken by Rev. G. W. Reed of Fort Yates, N.D. The 
communion service was postponed.— Lastern Ave- 
nue. The members welcomed to the pulpit Aug. 30 
Rey. J. D. Potter of Westboro, whose services were 
so highly appreciated in the spring revival. On 
account of ill health, however, Mr. Potter was able 
to preach only in the morning, and the C. E. Soci- 
ety took charge of the evening service. ——St. Joh n’s, 
Rev. J. W. Tolliver has returned from Oberlin, O., 
where he spent August. Park, The new pastor, 
Rey. A. E. Cross, is getting well into the work, 
and good results are expected from his efforts. 





Maine. 

CAMDEN.—A convention of deaf mutes held here 
was an event of much interest. Rev. L. D. Evans 
preached, Prof. A. S. Clark of Hartford interpret- 
ing. Professor Clark also lectured on The Duty of 
Citizens. The singing was in the sign language. 

HARPSWELL.—The King’s Daughters gave a fair, 
netting $81, for the benefit of the church. Rev, 
Elijah Kellogg, the beloved pastor, made a charac- 
teristic address. 

LiMERICK.—Rev. A. Z. Conrad of Worcester, 
Mass., and his wife are here, ministering to Mrs. 
Conrad’s mother, who is seriously ill. 

The church at Cumberland has paid $50 toward 
the debt of the A. M, A.——At Ellsworth the parish 
meeting was recently held and the treasurer’s re- 
port showed a decrease of $297 on the debt during 
the past year.——A concert held at the church in Fal- 
mouth netted $100 for the treasury.——Miss Char- 
lotte T. Sibley lectured on Egypt at the church in 
Boothbay Harbor.——The Second Church of Bidde- 
ford receives $1,000, a bequest of the late ex-mayor, 
John Q. Adams. The church in Warren enter- 
tained the Sunday school convention of Knox 
County, Aug. 2. 





New Hampshire. 

KEENE.—First. The entire community was re- 
cently saddened by the death, at the age of 76, of 
W.G. Hall, a consecrated business man, noted for 
his benevolence and activity in the Sunday school. 
He was for many years president of the Cheshire 
County Sunday School Association, and was widely 
known as a member of the State executive com- 
mittee. His unselfish devotion to every good work 
for the good of humanity and the glory of the 
Master was an inspiration to his fellow-workers. 

AUBURN.—The long-continued sickness of the 
wife and sister of the pastor, Rev. W. B. T. Smith, 
has drawn to the family the heartfelt sympathy of 
their many friends. Summer boarders have ren- 
dered valuable and appreciated service in a musi- 
cal way and will long be remembered with pleasure 
and gratitude, A bi-monthly meeting in the inter- 
est of the temperance cause is a regular feature of 
the program of aggressive service. 

NASHUA —First. The pastor, Rey. Cyrus Rich- 
ardson, D.D., has just entered upon his fifteenth 
year of service. He has lately returned from his 
pilgrimage to the historic places of Congregation- 
alism in the old world and resumes work with re- 
newed vigor. 

Vermont. 

BENNINGTON.—Second, A neat year-book has 
just been issued, giving lists of ofticers, commit- 
tees and members, with report of work done in the 
past twelve months. Each of the numerous depart- 
ments and societies is fully represented in the un- 
usually complete record of this live and active 
church. Twenty-five children have been baptized 
and 29 names have been added to the membership 
roll, which now numbers 430. The benevolences in 
all departments amount to $2,103.88. Rev. C. R. 
Seymour is pastor. 


Connecticut. 

SIMSBURY.—The 200th anniversary of organization 
will occur Noy. 10, 1897. In anticipation of this 
event the interior of the edifice has been restored 
in old colenial style at a cost of about $13,000, and 
a new organ, the gift of a lady parishioner, has 
been added, at a cost of nearly $4,000 more. A 
handsome chapel connected with the church is 
nearly completed, built largely through generous 
gifts from the sons of William E. Dodge, Sr., who, 
with their widowed mother, make their summer 
home in this place. Mr. Ames R. Eno generously 
volunteered to pay half the cost of all interior 
alterations and improvements, and besides has con- 
tributed $7,000 to the permanent funds of the soci- 
ety, which, with previous gifts and $1,000 received 
from the will of Benjamin Ely, late of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., gives the parish a permanent fund of nearly 
$17,000 and one of the most beautiful church edi- 
fices in the State. The new seats will accommodate 
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sixty more worshipers than the old ones, meeting a 
pressing need of the rapidly increasing congrega- 
tion. It is expected that the building will be ready 
for rededication about Oct.1. Rev. C. E. Stowe is 
pastor. 

WILLIMANTIC.—The improvements, under the 
direction of the women, are advancing rapidly, and 
it is hoped to have them so far completed by the 
middle of the month as to permit of the church 
being used. The interior will be much improved 
when finished, being re-carpeted, re-decorated and 
furnished with new cushions. The chapel and par- 
lors have also come in for their share of the re- 
pairs, and a new roof has been put over part of the 
structure. 

EXeETER.—Rey. D. J. Bliss recently preached a 
strong sermon against haying on Sunday, as break- 
ing the Fourth Commandment, and the following 
week repeated it at Columbia, exchanging with 
Rev. J. P. Harvey. Being delivered in farming 
communities where it is generally the custem to 
get in and save whatever hay is cut if signs of a 
shower are seen, even on Sunday, it was received 
with considerable diversity of opinion. 

STAMFORD.—Rev. Samuel Scoville and family 
spent their vacation at West Cornwall, where Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher celebrated her 84th birth- 
day Aug. 26, as the guest of her daughter, Mrs. 
Scoville. Mrs. Beecher is still strong and vigorous 
for one of her age. She has 10 children, 15 grand- 
children and four great-grandchildren, 

DANIELSON.—Rey. H. 8. Brown and family on 
their return from vacation found the parsonage 
filled with members of the church and C. E. Society, 
and a floral piece, ‘‘ Welcome Home,’’ was sus- 
pended in one of the rooms. Many needed repairs 
on the interior of the parsonage had also been 
made during their absence. 

WINCHESTER.—The meeting house presented an 
attractive appearance at the recent anniversary 
exercises, the interior having been thoroughly 
renovated, the improvements including a new 
metal ceiling and new carpets. A modern furnace 
will be put in this fall. 

BRIDGEWATER.—The church was opened for serv- 
ice Aug. 23, after having been newly painted, dec- 
orated and carpeted. It is much improved and 
modernized by the new platform and the removal 
of some of the pews, giving increased space. 

ANDOVER.—The heating arrangement has been 
much improved by placing the furnace in the base- 
ment and making new and larger connections with 
it. Considerable grading has also been done on the 
grounds, and a bank wall has been built. 

BURLINGTON.—A special service for the aged was 
held Aug. 30. Carriages were sent for those unable 
to walk, and a reception committee welcomed the 
guests and escorted them to reserved seats. A ser- 
mon of comfort was preached. 

Woopspory.—During the vacation of the pastor, 
Rev. J. A. Freeman, the congregation held services 
on Orenaug Park, where the early settlers wor- 
shiped in 1681 before the first meeting house was 
built. 

STRATFORD.—Rey. F.8. Fitch, pastor here about 
15 years ago, was recently welcomed by many of his 
old parishioners, when he supplied the pulpit in the 
absence of Rey. J. S. Ives. 

OAKDALE.—Services have been held in the chapel 
for the past few Sundays while the meeting house 
was being painted and otherwise thoroughly reno- 
vated. 

CENTRAL VILLAGE.—Rev,. QO. M. Lord preached 
his farewell sermon last Sunday. Curbing bas been 
placed in front of the church and a new walk put in. 

DAYVILLE.—The vestry has been greatly improved 
by painting and general redecoration, making it 
much more cheerful and inviting. 

The women of the church in Newtown netted $96 
at their recent sale and supper ——At Southington 
the Armenian relief fund amounts to nearly $200. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


BINGHAMTON.—Rey. Edward Taylor, D.D., hay- 
ing just completed 50 years of pastoral service, his 
ministerial association signalized the event by pre- 
senting him with a unique silver vase, beautifully 
engraved with appropriate inscriptions. Dr. Tay- 
lor’s health is excellent and he bas more calls for 
pulpit and platform service than ever before. In 
former years he was a valued correspondent of The 
Congregationalist from New York and Brooklyn, 
Michigan and central and western New York in 
turn. 

DE PEYSTER.—The pastor, Rev. Grant Van Blar- 
com, has ‘‘ resigned’”’ from single blessedness and 
“called” to become his bride one of his most es- 
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timable parishioners, Mrs. May Hydorn. The 
happy couple were recently tendered a reception by 
their people. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Indiana. 


KOKOMO.—The edifice has been remodeled at an 
expense of several thousand dollars and is now one 
of the most modern, commodious and beautiful of 
our denominational buildings in the State. It was 
rededicated Aug. 30. This church will entertain 
the State Association at its next meeting. Rev. 
R. J. Smith is pastor. 


Michigan. 

Port Huron.—Koss Memorial. Since its organ- 
ization last February this little church has doubled 
its membership, which now numbers 80. Self-sup- 
porting from the first, in addition to paying its own 
expenses it bas extended its influence by support- 
ing a mission school. A second promising mission 
was organized Aug. 27. The faith and self-sacrifice 
of the pastor, Rev. B. P. Brundage, who exacts no 
stated salary, but tells the members to ‘care for 
themselves and their families first,’ is rewarded by 
rare appreciation and devotion. An interested lady 
friend has given the nucleus of a building fund, 
which is steadily growing. The church subscribes 
for the denominational papers to be kept on file in 
the public library. 

IRONTON.—Rev. J. P. Sanderson of Lansing, while 
sojourning with his family in this quiet retreat, 
by preaching to the pastorless people has greatly 
cheered and helped them. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 


CHARLES City.—Rev. C. C. Otis has just com- 
pleted his first year’s pastorate, during which the 
editice has been thoroughly renovated, the payment 
of an old debt provided for and over 80 new mem- 
bers received into fellowship. The church shows 
its appreciation of his services by adding $250 to 
his salary for the coming year. 

MARSHALLTOWN.—The meetings conducted by 
Evangelist Williams are increasing in interest 
daily. Here, as elsewhere, the local press criticises 
the preacher for his plain talk, but the people 
crowd to hear him and many are turned from sin. 

GazA.—This little railroad village as yet has no 
organized church. Sunday school and preaching 
services are held, and a chapel is in process of 
erection. Rev. J.K. Nutting, who is working this 
field, looks forward to organization. 

DICKENS.—The pastor, Rev. J. C. George, on a 
recent Sunday raised $125 to provide for last bills 
on the building, which enables the church to secure 
the $500 promised by the C.C. B.S. 

AméEs.—The retiring pastor, Rev. F. J. Douglass, 
who has served the church six years with marked 
success, leaves with the respect and affection of 
church and congregation. 

BAXTER.—Rev. G. L. Shull has resigned, to close 
his pastorate Dec. 1. During his ministry of two 
and one-half years 36 persons have united with the 
church, 23 on confession. 

HARLAN.—The people count the resignationjof 
their pastor, Rev. J. B. Mather, a great misfortune, 
and indorse him with strong resolutions. 

A house of worship is in process of construc- 
tion at Elkader, to cost over $3,000. Rev. F. L. 
Fisk is pastor. 

Minnesota. 


HANcCOCK.—This church, with Lake Emily, has 
been pastorless for several months. The people 
were discouraged by debts and became indifferent. 
The Sunday school was maintained. The debts 
have now all! been paid and the church is preparing 
to call a pastor. Being the only one in the com- 
munity its closing for several months has been 
peculiarly unfortunate. 

BENSON.—Rev. J. S. Hayward has resigned, to 
close work in November. During his pastorate the 
church has prospered and efforts have been made 
to bring it to self-support. Removals from the 
town make it uncertain whether this can be ac- 
complished, 

KRAGNEs.—This community, though without a 
ehurch organization, is laying the financial founda- 
tion of a meeting house. Rev. D.G.Colp gives up 
the work and goes to Yale Seminary. Another pas- 
tor is sought to care for this community and Har- 
wood, N. D., with which it is yoked. 

BELLEVIEW.—Rev. G. E. Northrup will do gen- 
eral missionary work along the line of the railroad, 
commencing at this place, where a Sunday schoo! 
has been organized and the peeple are planning for 
a building. One or two other churchless commu- 
nities desire services. 
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Nebraska. 

Hayes County First.—This church has been re- 
organized, the place of worship moved about four 
miles and the name changed to Lureka to corre- 
spond with the post office. The new organization 
includes nearly all the members of the old church, 
with 11 others representing four denominations. 
The Sunday school has also been reorganized, and 
church and school reach a large population, some 
families coming five or six miles to the service. 


RIVERTON.—Reyvy. Samuel Williams has stayed by 
his work during the heated term, not only main- 
taining public service but continuing pastoral visita- 
tion, though this has had to be done on foot. The 
abundant rains of the season have seconded the 
efforts of the people, and church and parsonage 
yards are now covered with blue grass, where before 
was unsightly barrenness. 

HAYES CENTER.—This church, to which Rey. T 
C. Moffatt ministers in connection with Hayes 
County First and Palisade, is much disheartened on 
account of another crop failure. Some persons will 
move away, but many having small herds of cattle 
will remain and services will still be needed. 

LINCOLN.—First has granted Swedish the use of 
its basement for the present. It is hoped that the 
latter will be able te build before winter.— J’ine 
Street, Encouraging news comes from Rev. A. F. 
Newell, who is still confined in the hospital at 
Dieppe, but expects to return by Oct. 1. 

GRANT.—This church, in the region where crop 
failure has been severe, has shown its sympathy with 
laborers abroad by contributing to the work of the 
A. B.C. F. M., the Quick Relief Fund and the suf- 
ferers in Armenia. Rev. G. W. Knapp is pastor. 

OGALALLA.—A pag hem senate was made to 
the appeal of the A. B.C. F. M. for the Quick Re- 
lief Fand by church, cobtes school and Y. P. 
S.C. E. Rey. W.S. Hampton is pastor. 

OMAHA —Key. Messrs. Jacob Flook of Hillside, 
L.S. Handof the Cherry Hill-Saratoga field and A. 
W. Ayers of Pilgrim have stayed by their people 
during the heated term. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

3ERKELEY.—First. Rev. G. B. Hatch is encour- 
aged by the large number of students, both young 
men and maidens, attending service. In the even- 
ings he is giving a series of sermons on Christian 
Endeavor. Having emphasized the former word, 
he is now finding much suggestion in each letter of 
the latter. Thus far he has spoken on Embassy, 
Nationalism and Denominationalism. The new 
building for social meetings is nearing comple- 
tion.— North. Rev. J. C. Robbins has returned 
from his six weeks’ vacation and been warmly wel- 
comed by his people. ; 

SAN FRANCISCO.—First. The trustees were granted 
in August permission by the court to mortgage 
the property for $10,000, wherewith to pay ex- 
penses of the reeent ecclesiastical trial, pastor’s 
salary, and to meet current bills, including taxes. 
—Plymouth. On a recent Sunday evening Dr. 
Williams preached by request on Christian Science, 
giving 10 reasons why it is not Christian.— Third. 
tev. William Rader numbers among his large au- 
diences Pugilist Choynski, whose wife is a Congre- 
gationalist. 

SOMERSVILLE.—In this coal mining village, one 
of the several charges of Rev. F. H. Wales, an 
entertainment was given recently which netted 
$140. As yet there is no organization here, though 
a suitable building is at the disposal of worshipers. 

ADIN.—Rey, J. A. Jones has been greatly cheered 
by the visit of Missionary Cooke who, accompanied 
by his host, did much tu arouse a religious interest 
in the village and surrounding country. Several 
Sunday schools were revived. 

BLACK D1IAMOND.—The C. E. Suciety and the 
W. 6. recently gave an entertainment the 
proceeds of which, applied tothe church debt, went 
far in relieving the financial burden of the church. 

Washington. 

QUILLAYUTE.—This church, which dedicated a 
hew edifice Aug. 16, is situated on a small prairie 
surrounded by dense forest, near the center of a 
territory 60 miles by 100 on which, as far as can be 
learned, there is no other church building. The 
nearest house of worship is at Clallam, 40 miles 
north. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL NOTES. 

The first fall district meeting in Massachusetts 
will be held in Dalton Congregational church on 
Tuesday, Sept. 15. Rev. George W. Winch of Holy- 
oke will make the principal address of the evening. 
The district comprises twelve towns, with 36 schools, 
immediately surrounding Pittsfield, and is known 
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as Central Berkshire. Eleven towns contain an 
aggregate population of 12,365, which with Pitts- 
field’s 20,447 inhabitants makes a total of 32,812 and 
a school to each 911 persons. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

For September the members of the World’s 
Prayer Chain are asked to pray for the Christian 
Sabbath, that it may be preserved to those that 
come after us as a day of rest and worship and 
spiritual refreshment. 

A librarian is appointed by a society in Belfast, 
Ireland, and all the members furnish him with a 
list of their own books that they are willing to 
lend to others. Each one borrowing a book pays 
two cents to the missionary treasury of the society. 

Petitions to Congress have been prepared by the 
Endeavorers of Hamilton, O., calling for laws for 
compulsory education, the arbitration of railroad 
strikes, investigation of labor problems and the 
repeal of Oklahoma’s and Arizona’s divorce laws 


A reading circle connected with a California soci- 
ety has been making a careful study of the history 
and doctrines of its denomination, varying this by 
giving an occasional evening to the study of other 
denominations and inviting ministers representing 
them to come and give brief addresses and answer 
questions. 

From rescued Chinese slave girls received into 
the Presbyterian Mission Home in San Franciscoa 
Junior and a Young People’s Society have been 
formed. Their interest in the convention next year 
is shown by their plans for a reception to the dele- 
gates and by their pledge of fifty dollars for con- 
vention expenses. 

The Christian Endeavorers of Clear Creek, Tex., 
sent out an appeal to other societies to join them in 
refusing to patronize the fair of the Texas Coast 
Fair Association, which has always sought to draw 
an especially large crowd on Sundays. The an- 
nouncement has since been made that out of re- 
spect to Christian sentiment the fair will be closed 
on Sunday. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Assembly week at Good Will Farm, Fairfield, 
Me., was an occasion of much interest, and marked 
advance was shown during the past year. The Hall 
Cottage for boys has been erected and dedicated 
and now has 15 occupants. The Moody school 
building has been completed and is used by more 
than 100 pupils of three grades. The Blackwell 
farm and other land has been purchased and paid 
for; and the number of boys increased to 91, occu 
pying six cottages. The Lizzie Wilcox Smith 
building, the first erected for girls, was dedicated 
July 29 and is beautifully located, about a mile 
from the boys’ homes. It has been provided and 
completely furnished by Walter M. Smith of Stam- 
ford, Ct., a memorial to a daughter. Mr. Smith has 
also deeded to the association two-thirds of a fine 
grove called the Assembly Pines, a tract of 30 
acres, thickly covered with pine growth, and $500 
have been contributed for a suitable auditorium for 
summer assemblies. About midway between the 
homes for boys and girls is the fine location for the 
new church building, the corner-stone of which 
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was laid assembly week. The program included 
practical talks on the professions and callings in 
life, also musical and atbletic features which were 
greatly enjoyed. 


Be content thy person be trod upon for 


peace sake. Thy person, I say, not thy con- 
science.—Philip Henry. 





Diseases originating in impure blood yield to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which cures scrofula, 
salt rheum, boils, humors, etc. 

“My mother had several painful boils, but 
after taking one bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
they were all gone. My father has taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for eczema on his head. 
He began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and the 
sores te to heal.”’—Miss Hester JENNIE 
LEAKS, Beckleysville, Md. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier, 


’ Silo the best family cathartic and 
Hood Ss Pills liver stimulant, 25 cents. 
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RARE TABLES. 





tinguished appearance, 


Our exhibit of Tables is attracting great crowds this week. 
see the late designs before too many are sold. 
Here is a chance to have a table unlike any other ever made: 


only a single specimen 


JUST ISSUED.—General Catalogue for 1896-97. 


address on receipt of five ‘ 


PAINE FURNITURE 


Squa re octavo, 


The adaptability of a piece of furniture is 
a large factor in its worth. 

Here is a Library Table which is already 
being eagerly sought as a Hall Table. 
is that it is equally valuable in either apartment, 
It can be interchangeably used in this two-fold 
capacity. 

This is one of the new designs of this season, 
and it shows the direction in which our designers 
are working. There is a great deal of interest 
being awakened in the revival of the old spiral fluted frames. 


The truth 

Such pieces are not common. 

They have a very dis- 
People are anxious to 


There are over 100 designs represented by 


256 pp., 500 illustrations, Sent to any 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The more hopeful feeling noted last week 
has not abated; indeed, it has perceptibly in- 
creased. The improvement in sentiment is 
not only to be found among wholesale mer- 
chants, but extends to the investing class, so 
called, as shown in orders to purchase secur- 
ities which have been received by commission 
houses for the first time in months. The fac- 
tors which are responsible for this better feel- 
ing are belief that the silver craze is waning 
and the large imports of gold. 

The latter have been of sufficient volume to 
take the edge off of the money stringency. At 
one time, just prior to the imports of gold,a 
severe squeeze in money seemed impending, 
but the influx of the yellow metal came 
in time to allay fear and to restore reason to 
lenders of funds. Money rates are still rela- 
tively high, and the restricted discounts and 
fewer time loans operate as a check on gen- 
eral trade, Were monetary rates lower, mer- 
chants would undoubtedly take advantage of 
the low prices now ruling for nearly all kinds 
of merchandise. 

The volume of trade improved in many dif- 
ferent lines during the past week. Notable in 
this improvement is the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Sales of iron bave been larger and 
prices are firmer on prospects of harmony 
among steel makers. Boots and shoes arein 
fair demand, and the auction sales of spring 
dress goods at New York recently were re- 
garded as fairly satisfactory. Prices of many 
Staples have shown advancing tendencies, 
notably wheat. 

In New England cotton goods production 
has been increased somewhat by the starting 
up of idle machinery, but the policy of cur- 
tailment is still largely in force. Wool con- 
tinues dull but steady, with a large part of 
the woolen mills run on orders as received. 
There has been improvement in the 
position of lumber, but the trade still remains 
in @ very unsatisfactory condition. Bank 
clearings for last week increased 10 per cent. 
over the previous week, but were 10 per cent. 
Jess than for the same week of last year. 


some 
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DEFINITIONS. 


ORIGINALITY: Not an addition to knowl- 
edge; it is only a new arrangement of eolor.— 
Ian Maclaren. 


Wart is A MirAccLe? It is an event in phys- 
ical nature which makes unmistakably plain 
the presence of God working for a moral end. 
Charles Gore. 


= ( 


ano? 

THE Lonpon Times: The most arrogant, 
the most unbribable thing in Europe; sober, 
Serene, exasperatingly honest, more British 
than Queen Victoria and more ubiquitous 
than the Vatican. 


THE Historian: The oftice of the historian 
can only be compared with that of the priest, 
although its subject-matter may seem more 

secular. The tlowing stream of time seeks to 
overwhelm the past and the new age inter- 
prets the old according to its own ideas. The 
historian exists in order that he may under- 
stand for himself and teach others to under- 
stand the true spirit of every epoch. He 
must with perfect impartiality keep his sub- 
ject — nothing else before Over 
al sts the divine order which, 
al ot demonstrate, we can yet 
divine order, which is one 
n of ages, the great charac- 
ters of history have their place: and it is thus 
that the historian must understand them. 
The historic method which only seeks the 
real and true is thus closely connected with 
the highest ons which affect the human 
race.—Leé 


his eyes. 
| things there re 
thi oo we cann 
In this 


processk 


Surmise. 


with the 


juesti 
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NonconFORMITY: When I say Nonconform- 
ity I mean thorough and pronounced Non- 
conformity. I mean the doctrines that the 
church consists of Christians; that the church 


cannot be governed by kings and parliaments; 
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that it can call its own ministers and minis- 
ter to itself; that from its own resources it 
can provide for its support, extension and 
progress; that the confession of sin to man, 
its forgiveness by man, or its washing away 
by man is a superstition and an usurpation; 
that episcopal authority cannot make men 
ministers, or churches holy, or graveyards 
sacred; that the minister is not a priest; 
that the sacraments do not operate spiritual 
changes; that a piece of bread is not God; 
that it wounds the dearest interests of reli- 
gion to confer political privileges or inflict 
disabilities in its name; that the Church of 
God is where God is with his people, not 
merely in colossal organizations dominated 
by hierarchies.—Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell. 


PITHY SAYINGS OF AN OLD-TIME 
DIVINE. 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF REV. PHILIP HENRY, 


FATHER OF MATTHEW HENRY. 


Short sins cost us long and sad sorrows. 


A little jogging puts a clock or watch out of 
frame, so a little passion the heart. 


Aman cannot wrestle with God and wrangle 
with his neighbor at the same time. 


Those who are too merry when pleased are 
commonly too angry when crossed. 


An angry man is like one in a crowd who 
hath a sore boil—every one thrusts and 
troubles him. 

Solitariness is no sign of sanctity. Pest 
houses stand alone and yet are full of in- 
fectious diseases. 

Forced absence from God’s ordinances and 
forced presence with wicked people is a griev- 
ous burden to a gracious soul. 

He is no fool who parts with that which he 
cannot keep, when he is sure to be recom- 
pensed in that which he cannot lose. 


There are two things we should beware of 
—that we never be ashamed of the gospel, 
and that we may never be a shame to it. 


We shall be the more apt to seek for oppor- 
tunities of doing good when we have money 
lying by us of which we have said, This is 
not ours but the poor’s. 





For Sick Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It removes the cause by stimulating the action 
of the stomach, promoting digestion and quieting 
the nerves. 








Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Insomnia 
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Do You Use It? 


PNo So af ah P™ 


It’s the best thing for the 


hair under all circumstances. 
Just as no man by taking 
thought can add an inch to 
his stature, so no preparation 
can make hair. The utmost 


that can be done is to pro- 


mote conditions favorable to 
growth. This is done by 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It re- 
moves dandruff, cleanses the 
scalp, nourishes the soil in 


which the hair grows, and, 
just as a desert will blossom 
under rain, so bald heads grow 
hair, when the roots are nour- 
ished. But the roots must be 
there. If you wish your hair 
to retain its normal color, or 
if you wish to restore the lost 
tint of gray or faded hair use 


Ayer's Hair Vigor. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfully Fertile 
Red River Valley 


and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River V py | and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, en 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona 

superv ision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
now earning you only 2,3, or 4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


EVERYWHERE and 
AT ANY TIME 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 





are payable. Not in one spot only, butin 
every country in the worid 

Send for circular. 
Agency of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., 


A SOLID INVESTMENT. 





N. ¥. 








> FIVE BILWVION feet of standing 





v4 f walveut, cherry, vak, hickory, 
| white we va, beach, maple, birch and many other hard 
| woods 
| ‘ cf - 
} Ona cut of 100,000 FEET per day we can earn 


over 25 PER ered e per annum On a cut of 
280,000 FEFT per day the —_ of our mill) we 
can earn over 7S PER CENT. peravnum. Call or 
send for cireular. 


EAST TENNESSEE LUMBER & MG. CO. 


246 Washington St. Rooms 16 to 20, 


SOMATOSE 





a perfect focd, tonic 
and resto ane 
the invalid or conva- 
lescent. Send for free 
pamphlets. 














SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 
WHITMAN’ S 
or Women INSTANTANEOUS 

should use—|~ CHOCOLATE. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
DEACON WILLIAM F. SLOCUM. 


Many friends of Deacon Slocum were shocked by 
the announcement last Friday that he had that 
morning been struck by an express train while 
crossing the track near his home in Newtonville, 
Mass.,and instantly killed. Deacon Slocum was 
seventy-four years old and has been for many years 
one of the prominent lawyers of Boston. He will be 
greatly missed from the Central Congregational 
Church of Newtonville, from the Congregational 
clubs of that city and of Boston, and from many 
circles where his Christian influence has been help- 
fuland strong. He leaves three sons, two of them 
lawyers and one, his namesake, the president of 
Colorado College. 


REV. ELIAS BOND, 

Who died in Kohala, Sandwich Islands, July 24, in his 
eighty-fourth year, was one of the few survivors of the 
group of early missionaries to whom the islands owe so 
large a part of their history. Born in Hallowell, Me., 
Aug. 19, 1813,the son of Elias and Rebecca (Davis) Bond, 
he graduated from Bowdoin and from Bangor Sem- 
inary in 1840. He was ordained and married Miss Ellen 
M. Howe that year, and sailed as one of a band of six mis 
sionaries under the American Board, landing in Hono- 
lulu in 1841. Assigned to work in North Kohala he con- 
tinued to reside among and labor for the good of the 
Hawaiian people for fifty-five years. One of the first of 
the missionaries co assume self-support, he found abun- 
dant occupation for his great powers in school and 
church building, preaching, teaching, pastoral work 
and the service of the people in various administrative 
capacities. Some land having been granted him by the 
government for his services as an engineer, he began 
sugar planting and manufacturing as a means of sup- 
plying work to the people who were drifting toward 
Honolulu, and sustained it with no paying returns until 
the reciprocity treaty with the United States in 1876 
made it profitable. Since that time be bas been able to 
make large gifts for church work in Hawaii and to help 
in the endowment of Bangor Seminary (including the 
larger part of fund for the Bond lectureship) and Bow- 
doin College. His known contributions exceed $100,000. 
A man of ijutense vitality and abounding activity, he 
accomplished an immense amount of hard work with 
both hands and brain. His piety and self-consecration 
were fervent and uncompromising. He received more 
than 3,000 into church fellowship, was principal of a 
boys’ school for forty years and later founded a school 
for girls. His later years have been clouded with much 
bodily pain, but his faith burned steadfast to the end, 
while the memory of his active and devoted life is an 
inspiration to all who knew him. 


——— 


OBITUARIES. 


DEAOON GEORGE WASHBURN, 


Deacon Washburn was a man of strong Christian 
faith and character, having been active in his Master's 
service for more than fifty years and much of the time 
an officer in the church. The duties of the Christian 
life were a great delight to him, and he was very faith- 
fulin them all. It was a cause of deep regret to him 
when he could no longer meet with God’s people in his 
house, and yet be was perfectly resigned tot the Lord’s 
will. He suffered much during the last months of his 
life bat patiently waited the coming of the Son of Man. 
When at length the messenger came for him he put out 
his hands and said “I’m ready, rejoice,’ and passed 
peacefully away like achild going to sle 2ep. 

Mr. Washburn died in Orfordville, N. H., Aug. 23, 
aged 77 yrs., 1 mon., 3 dys. He leaves a beloved wife, 
who has been his faithful companion for more than 
fifty years, three worthy Christian sons—Geo. W. of 
Newtonville, A.C. of Lexington and Frank E. of Orford- 
ville, N. H—also a daughter, the wife of Rev. E. H. 
Stickney of Fargo, N. D. 


WALTER CRAPTS 

Of Columbus, O., entered on eternal life Aug. 2. He was 
born in Newton, Mass, in January, 1839, was aia ated 
mainly by the Allens acd, after study in technical 
schools here and in Germany, became a inining engi- 
neer. Many years were spent as an iron master, chiefly 
in Alabama and Ohio. Lately he was president of the 
Columbus Commercial Bank. Among positions of use- 
fulness which he hela he was a corporate member of 
the American Board, a trustee of Berea College and 
president of the © Jolumbus Missionary Union. 
wsWith many through the land his city deeply mourns 
him. Employés in his works counted him their best 
friend. is furnaces rested on the Sabbath. With 
generous gifts and wise counsels “ he stood for political 
morality, business integrity and a pure and exalted 
home life.”” “ He was a calm, even-tempered, cultured, 
Christian gentleman, and a consistent, high-minded, 
manly citizen.”” Pure, strong and true as the iron he 
made was his life—full of self-forgetful kindness. 

After a day of business he retired to rest away from 
home. As is supposed, with no special peers 
without a movement or a pain, as he quietly = he 


entered on eternal rest—and activity. Beautiful, pre- 
cious is his memory— 

An honored life, a peaceful end, 

And heaven to crown it all. 
Remembering his faith and his works we may indeed 
Bay ‘Mark the perfect man and behold the ‘upright, 
for the end of that man is peace W. P. A. 





ILL tempered babies are not desirable in any home. 
Insufficient nourishment produces ill temper. Guard 
against fretful children by feeding nutritious and 
digestible food. ‘lhe Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the most successful of all infant 
foods, 
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HE KIND THAT PAYS, the kind that 


BEYMER-BAUM. ° ° ° 

Pittsburgh lasts. In painting, labor is three 
AVIS-CHAMBERS ¥ . oa 
7 Pittabargh. fourths the cost; and with Pure Whit 
FAHNESTOCK ryse ° . 

Pittsburen. | ead and ‘Tinting Colors more work can |» 
ANCHOR ) __ ; a ; P 
ecxsterx SO"™™* | done in a given time than with = inferior 
ATLANTIC materials. It makes—with Pure Linseed 
ee Oil— the best paint and the kind that lasts. 
BROOKLYN = - ° 
sewerr [S| To be suse of getting 
ULSTER } Pp W 
UNION ; 

ad 

a ure W hite Lea 

a nicago 
SHIPMAN J 
COLLIER | examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
MEOOURE | cel Any shade or color desired can be casily ob 
RED SEAL - . . 
aiiinn: tained by using Narionai. Leap Co.'s brands 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors 


rmation and 





MORLEY d card 
Cleveland. of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of t hot 

SALEM - designs painted in various styles or combinations of sha ' 

CORNELL Salem, Mass upon application to those inte nadia g to paint 
suffalo ; » 

eliieslitin NATIONAL LEAD CO., — 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York, 








Golden Vellew. argerand Sweeter than the Chinese. Finest 
Flower for Winter. Frost Proof and Thrives In any Window. 
Like the Chinese it blooms very quickly after piant 

ing, either in. soil, sand or peblles one water. May be 

had in bloom by the Holidays ach bulb producing se 

eral spikes, the exquisite beauty ai d fri agrance of whic h 

will surpass everything. To intr » it we will send 

together with 6f pag e Cate al og ue ¢ nd fample copy of 

‘Mayflower ” with two lovely vored plate ny Mail, 
oie 2 Fine, Large Bulbs for is cents, or G for 25e, 

CA LOCUE, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 

of all_kinds of Plants and’ Bulbs, for ball Vlanting and 











Winter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, ete., is now 
ready, and will pe mailed FREE to all who apply, Choic- 
est Hyac inths, Fulipe, - ce rs a Se ee 2 Bulbs, at 
greatly reduced price nee idres¢ 


‘OHM LEWIS’ CHILDS. Floral Park. ¥ 
ii SINE 4g YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

Drop postal fur proofs from 










m prominent men, 
: TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
” the first order from each neighborhood 
4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
Vrite at 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

4! Furnace 8:,, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


once, 
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Metuchen, ‘N. J., Jan. 2%, '%. 


Sold in 2lb packages t 


How to Disinfect. 


We desire to ma 
illustrated book prepare 


1 , 
Simple dir ctions ¢ 











—sinks, se 


“Santas” Co i 4.. 636 6 West 55th St., N.Y 








Religious Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
elc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta 
tion RK, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 

THE REV. DR. FRANCIS E. MARBTEN, of Columbus, 
O.,may be addressed by correspondents until Oct. | at 
Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833, Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamer Friend 
and Life Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the mai:. office of the Society at New York 
JAMES W 


ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasure: 





Subscribers’ Wants. 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding f s (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion 

Printer. Wanted anall-round printer tosuperintend 
printing office in Southern colorea school. References 
required as to ability, church me mbe rship and mission 
ary spirit. Address Printer, care The Congreqationalat 

A Graduate of Harva 4, highly recommended, 





desires a pos h to tea High sehool! principalship 


preferred or situation as teacher of Latin, Greek, 
French, History, Mathematics and Englis) Fr. K. Page, 

Sradford, Mass. 

A Mother's Helper wanted to assist in care of 
children. References exchanged. Addre Lock Box 
No. 1295, Orange, Mass 

| Position Wanted. A iniddle-aged Christian man 

| desires a permanent situation. Capable of managing « 
mercantile or manufacturing busines Would assume 
any situation of trust or responsibility Moderate 
salary. SO Ereapnnad nee solicited. J.C. Mather, Noro 
ton Heights, Ct. 


church. ,3 
Adaress Key. A. L. 


A successful minister d. siresa 
as than nine hundred 
Wyo 


Church Wanted. 
Ae 4 Salary not le 
Dayton, 





srown, 


Graduate of Smith College desires | tion to 








teach Experienced in families and private sehools, 
Address until Sept. 7, Box 284, Franklin Falls, N. H 

Wanted, by 4 clergyman's daugl ter, t position 
private secretary, companion, ati¢ t other's 
assistant, or other position where he ke herself 
useful Satisfactory references ., care 
Congredqationalist 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS £3: 


& PEALS 
In A. orig. 
PUREST BELL METAL /( rg set on ne IN 
for Price and Catal! 


Send 
feSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BAL TIMORE, MD. 


Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


p 


Is it getting thin—Jessening ir I can 
1elp you. If totally bald du not writs Select family 
atronayge for ten year Send self addressed stamped 
enve'ope to Misa RACHEL T.WYA Center Mase. 


ay id Salv 


CUTTING. CORNS 





<3) 1 ruge ist 
4) GIANT CHEMICAL CO-, 305 Cherry M., 


Phila, 





** Use the Means and ‘Heaven 
will give you the Bless- 





Ease and comfort frem pain. Pond’s Extract, | 
Do not be deceived by counterfeit preparations. 





ing.’ Never neglect a 
useful article like . . 


POLIO 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 

ARMSTRONG, Edward P., Rochester, N. Y., to Keuka 
College, to organize and take charge of the Bible 
Training School. Declines. 

AYRES, Andrew F. (Meth.), Huntsville, O., to Pilgrim 
Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. Accepts. 

BEAUCHAMP, Jethro M., Gaston, Greenville and Hill- 
side, Ore., to Central Ch., Salem, and to Willard. 

ccepts, and has begun work. 

BENNEYAN, Hachadoor, Harpoot, Turkey, to Arme- 
nian Ch., Worcester, Mass. Accepts. 

BRETT, Geo, S., Central Ch., Springfield, Mo., to Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 


BROWN, Chas. R., Winthrop Ch., Charlestown, Mass., 


to First Ch., Oakland, Cal. ecepts. i : ” 
CARLSON, Thos. A., Sidney, N. Y., to Weybridge, Vt. 
Accepts. 
CASE, B. N,, to E. Granby, Ct. Accepts. 


COLBURN, E. E., Christian Ch., Laconia, N. H., to 
N. Reading, Mass. Accepts, to begin at once. 
DOUGLAS, Newell F., Garner, Io., to Eagle Grove. Ac- 





ER, Edgar R., Aurora, 0., to Imlay City, Mich. 
Es, A. W., to Winfredand Freedom, 8. D. Accepts, 
to begin Sept. 15. 

IMES, Benj. A., Knoxville, Tenn., to be chaplain and 
osrincipal of the bible Dept. of State Normal and 
ndustrial Inst., Normal, Ala. Accepts. 

KEPHART, Wm. H, Plymouth Ch., Binghamton, N. Y., 

1 accepts call to North Ch., New York, N. Y. 

MERRILL, Chas. W., Northfield, Minn,, to Open Door 
Ch., Minneapolis. Accepts. 

MYLNE, Geo, W., Freeport, Mich., declines call to Car- 

* son City. 

NORTHRUP, Geo. E., Merritt, Minn., to undertake 
general missionary work along the line of the rail- 
road, beginning at Belleview. Accepts. 

PARKER, Fred. W., Huntington, Ore., to Pendleton. 
Accepts, and has begun work. 

PARSONS, Jas., Vacaville, Cal., to Central Ch., Los 
Angeles. Accepts 

POST, Aurelian H., 


H., Hartford 





“Tolland, Ct., to Bristol, N. ¥. Ac- 





Sem., to Jellico, Tenn. 





ecepts. 

PRE} BON, Chas. L., Sheridan, Mich., accepts call to 
Grand Blane. 

SNYDER, Henry C., Roscommon, Mich., to Addison. 
Accepts, and Las begun work. 

SNYDER, Owen M., to remain another year at Home- 
stead and Honor, Mich. 

STAVER, Dan’'l, Forest Grove, Ore., to Gaston, Green- 
ville and Hillside. Accepts, and has begun work. 

THOMPSON, Jas., Hannibal, Mo., accepts call to Nor- 
wood and Norfolk, N. Y. 

WALL, Arthur A., Central Lake, Mich., to Grand Ledge 
and Wacousta. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

BELL, Jno, W., 0. as evangelist, Newington, N. H., Aug: 

27. Sermon, Rev. W. A. Hadley; other parts, Rev- 


Messrs. T. V. Haines, L. H. Thayer, G. L. Richmond, 
E. B. Pike, G. A. Foss. 

FAY, Chas. E., i. Newport, Vt., Aug. 25. Sermon, Rev. 
J. K. Fuller; other parts, Rev. Messrs. David Wallace, 


H. M. Perkins, J. C. Langford, R. C. Moodie. 
JACOBS, W. J., o. Penfield, O., Sept. 1. Sermon, Rev. 
E. 8. Rothrock; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. F. Skeele, 
H. F. Thompson, J. F. Berry, F. H. Richardson, 
MAIR, Win. M., Winfred, S. D., Sept. 1. 
SHORT, Wallace M., 0. Evansville, Wis., Sept. 4. 
by Kev. Messrs. H. M. Whitney, G. R. Leavitt, D.D., 
W. W. Sleeper, O. P. Bestor, A. 8. Kaye, W. N. Moore. 


Resignations. 
BLISS, Geo. C., Rutland, N. Y., to study at Hartford 


Parts 








sem 
HAYWARD, Jno. 8., Benson, Minn. 
KELLEY, Geo. W., North Ch., Willard, Me., to take 
effect Dec, 1. 
KEMP, Geo. H., Maywood, IIL, to take effect Oct. 1. 
LORD, Orlando M., Central Village, Ct. 
ROSS, David ©., Mariboro, Ct., for 
Resignation will take effect Oct. 1. 
SHULL, Gilbert L., Baxter, Io., to take effect Dec. 1. 
WILTON, Richard T., Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Dismissions. 
MCKINLEY, Chas. E., Yarmouth, Me. ° 
Churches Organized. 
EUREKA, Neb. (formerly Hayes County First Ch.)» 
reorganized, adding eleven new members. 
a RVEY, lo., six miles from Clarion, 24 Aug., 13 mem- 
vers 


further study. 


ST. JOHN, Ala, 12 Jan., 11 members. The church now 
numbers 32. 

Miscellaneous. 

BIGELOW, Frank, has closed his summer’s work at 
Weybridge, Vt. 

ROWES, Albert W., has closed his brief but successful 
engagement at Plainfield, Mass., and will resume his 
theological studies at Andover. 

JONES, Carl S., has been invited to remain till the close 
of the year at Kalamo, Mich., where he has been sup- 

lying. 

LEETE, Wm. W., and PARK, Wm. E., members of The 
Congregationalist’s party, returned together on the 
Aurania, landing at New York Aug. 26. At the close 
of the regular tour Mr, Leete spent some time in Eng- 
land and Mr. Parkin Switzerland. The latter begins 
his autumn work much invigorated by his journey, 


NOTEWORTHY FORTHOOMING 
MEETINGS. 


Annual Congress of the National Prison Associ- 
ation, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 26-30. 

American Board, Toledo, O., Oct. 6-9. 
— Conference, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 

~16. 
a Missionary Association, Boston, Mass., 

ct. 20-22. 

Convention of the Open and Institutional Church 
League, Hartford, Ct., Oct. 20, 21. 

International Convention of Christian Workers, 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 5-11. 

National W.C.T. U. Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 
Novy. 13-18. 
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We were misled by a usually reliable contempo- 
rary into a statement that Helen Keller, the famous 
deaf mute, was to enter Radcliffe in October. It is 
The Cambridge School for young ladies, of which 
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Arthur Gilman is the accomplished principal, 
where she is to be a student and fit herself for col- 
lege. Though Miss Keller is already in advance of 
some college students in certain subjects, the pre- 
paratory course may take considerable time. 





LivinG TRuTH.—An old proverb says: ‘‘ An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” If you 
have Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, you have 
both prevention and the cure, and it costs almost 
nothing for this unfailing safeguard to health. At 
all druggists. 





Is THIS FOR You?—The slight rearrangement of 
the house which you have in mind for this fall sug- 
gests the fact that you will perhaps be interested in 
the duplicate table advertised in another column 
by the Paine Furniture Co. Such a piece of furni- 
ture as this, which can do duty in two separate 
apartments, is always valuable. 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOURSELF.—It is the duty 
of every man to make the most of himself. What- 
ever his capacities may be, he is sure to find some 
place where he can be useful to himself and to 
others. But he cannot reach his highest usefulness 
without good health and he cannot have good health 
without pure blood, The blood circulates to every 
organ and tissue and when it is pure, rich and 
healthy it carries health to the entire system, but 
if it is impure it scatters disease wherever it flows. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the one true blood purifier. 
It cures salt rheum, scrofula, catarrh, dyspepsia 
and rheumatism because these diseases have their 
origin in the blood. 


FEED the nerves upon pure, rich blood and you need 
not fear nervous prostration. Nerves are weak when 
they are improperly andinsufficiently nourished, Pure 
blood is their proper food and pure blood comes by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is thus the greatest 


and best nerve tonic, It also builds up the whole 
system. 
Hoop’s PILLS are the favorite family cathartic, 


easy to take, easy to operate. 
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Columbia 
Bicycles 


LEAD THE WORLD. 


You have noted that all bicycles 
are judged by Columbias. Others 
are offered as_ being 
“just as good.” It is the 
universal acknowledg- 
ment of Columbia su- 
periority. Why make ex- 
periments when you can 
have certainty? Ride the Columbia— 


Standard of the World. 
$100 To ALL ALIKE 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Art Catalogue free from all branch 
houses and agents, or will be sent by mail 
for two 2-cent stamps. 
























Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. ddress 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT SUIT and LODGE ROOM FUR- 


NITURE. Send for Catalogue. 
A. B. & E. L. SHAW, - 27 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 











The Standard of Excellence —=— 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL 


SIMPLICITY — 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 
get out of order. 


SPEED— 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 





THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN... 


STABILITY— 


so that it will last 
for a lifetime, with- ‘ 
out repairs. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


ail over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . .. . ..e- 


THE SINGER MANUFAGTURING GO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





BAILEY’S 


\. compound, light-spreading, Silvers 
lated Corrugated Glass reflectors. 
he most perfect light ever made 


for CHURCHES, Halls, etc. 


REFLECTORS 


Handsome designs for electric |i 
c de ght as 
and oil. Catalogue and price list tree. 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 











AT MANU= 
FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 658 vevtsovisten it: 





Jonn H. Pray. Sons & Co.., 


CARPETS aN® UPHOLSTERY, 
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A BAR HARBOR MISSION. 


It is a warm Sunday afternoon, but the heat 
is tempered by Bar Harbor breezes, which 
never desert this favored spot. We pass the 
churches between which lies a quiet ‘‘ God’s 
acre,” leave the street over which the showy 
equipages of the summer residents continu- 
ally roll, and turning our faces “unto the 
hills’? we pass down the less-frequented road 
to the woodland. Here we pause and regard 
with some perplexity the various wood paths. 
But the voice of singing falls with a pleasant 
sound upon our ears and after two or three 
minutes’ walk along a side path we come 
quite suddenly upon a clearing. 

Here a novel scene awaits us, for in one of 
“God’s own temples” this quiet Sunday af- 
ternoon a company of worshipers is gathered. 
No frescoed ceiling meets one’s eyes, only the 
clear, exquisite blue of the heaven; no beau- 
tifully tinted windows—one must look to the 
tleecy clouds, which rest lovingly upon the 
mountains, for the soft colors which are so 
grateful to the eye. Pulpit there is none, nor 
sweet-toned organ, only a common wagon, in 
which the speaker stands, and beside him a 
little reed organ, which, with a cornet, lends 
its aid in the singing. 

Nor is it the place of meeting alone which is 
unusual. The congregation also is most di- 
verse. On the outskirts hover the Indians, 
whose encampment is near at hand. There 
they gather, the old “ queen,” unkempt and 
weather-beaten, and men and women past 
middle age, while the younger people and 
children are sprinkled between and an oc- 
casional dog adds to the picturesqueness of 
the scene. Upon the rough seats are assem- 
bled, in a spirit of true Christian fraternity, 
the representatives of many households. Side 
by side with some of the summer residents sit 
the men and women from the village, and in 
the service of song all voices blend. Rough 
men are there whose presence the churches, 
alas! often seek in vain, and the children re- 
joice in the greater freedom which the open 
air gives to restless feet and hands. 

The speaking by the earnest missionary, 
Mr. Garlett, and visitors whose hearts are in 
sympathy with the work—Rev. A. F. Schauf- 
ler of New York being one of these—is brief, 
fervent and to the point. An especially sym- 
pathetic interest is always accorded to the 
woman whose loving heart and fertile brain 
gave birth, six or eight years ago, to this mis- 
sion. Having spent her summers for many 
years at Bar Harbor, in the employ of a fam- 
ily whose gifts to works of charity and Chris- 
tian philanthropy have been both bountiful 
and frequent, her heart was stirred with a 
longing to carry the good tidings to those who 
would not seek it forthemselves. Her desires 
were listened to with sympathetic interest by 
those about her, a Sunday school was formed, 
and now during these beautiful summer after- 
noons a good number gather, coming apart 
from the bustling life of a summer watering 
place and entering into the calmer, purer at- 
mosphere of the worship of God. 

It is good for these children of the forest, 
who seem sometimes less apt to “look up” 
than to “look down.” Itis good for the men 
and women of the place, upon whom the ex- 
ternal forms of life are continually pressed by 
the crowd of visitors which throng their 
shores. And it is also good for the visitors, 
who can, by their sympathy in this bit of the 
Master’s work, keep their spiritual life from 
being dulled by the anzsthetic of continual 
pleasure seeking. 

Surely Squaw Hollow Mission has a place in 
the life of Bar Harbor, and though the work 
is unchronicied and by many unknown yet it 
rests, a8 some one has said, “in the hollow of 
His hand.” 

Bar Harbor. M. B.M. 


a 


Teacher: ‘‘ Tommy, who was Joan of Arc?”’ 
Tommy (who is considered great at guess- 
ing): “ Noah’s wife.”,—Home Guard. 
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WEE WITTIOISMS. 


‘*O, pa,” exclaimed little Johnny, the first | 
time he saw a trout, ‘it’s got the measles, 
ain’t it? ’—Boston Transcript. 

“Say, mister,’ said the little Fresh Air 
child as she watched the cattle enjoying their 


Photography 
Simplified. . 









cud, ‘‘ do you have to buy gum for all of them Picture 
cows to chew?” taking x. 
. ee 4 Oe eae ma 
Aunt: “ Why did you stare at the gentleman | with the : 4 
so rudely, Ethel?”’ eas ~ 
Little Ethel: ‘‘O, he’s a drefful man. He bes et 
A camera is 
never goes to church nor nothing. I heard the refine- 
father say he was an acrostic.’”’—Judy. ment of 
Bobby: “Say, mamma, was the baby sent| photo- 


raphic | 


down from heaven?” P 
uxury. 


Mamma : ** Why, yes.” It t 
Bobby: ‘‘Um! They likes to have it quiet up Foon m8 
there, doesn’t they ?’’—Los Angeles World. aaie uae 


‘‘ Were there many people at the circus?” | ror the novice—delightful for everybody. 


asked Frances’s mamma, when that little girl , 
returned in the care of her uncle. LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 

‘* Yes, indeed,” replied Frances, “there was | OF light-proof film cartridges, or can be 
an awfully large congregation,” —Harper’s Ba- used with glass plates. Splendid achromatic 

lens, improved rotary shutter, set of three 
sath stops. Handsome finish, 

A little four-year-old occupied an upper] ,,,.. Improved No. 2 Bullet, for pletures 8; x 814 
berth in a sleeping car. Awakening once in inches $10.00 
the middle of the night, his mother asked him | ""*""”” vot Film Curtrhze, HE exponures, 81541; =O 
if he knew where he was. ‘ Tourse I do,” he 
replied. ‘I’m in the top drawer.’”’—Youth’s 
Companion. 

Freddy’s mamma had a caller one day, 
who several times during her stay said, ‘* Now 
I must go,” always resuming her seat, never- 
theless. Upon another repetition of the re- 
mark, Freddy said solemnly, ‘‘ Don’t you be- 
lieve it until she’s gone, mamma.’’—J/ndian 
Witness. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BROWNS 


Frenche~ @ 
DRESSING.) ) 












For Ladies 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 


A GHOSTLY HINT. 
It was very quiet in the dining-room, when 
a slight noise was heard in the china closet. 
“Sh! What was that?’ queried mamma in 
a startled tone. “O, don’t be frightened, 
mamma,” said Maude; “I guess it’s only the 


‘ skeleton in the closet’; ’twon’t hurt you ’— 
Woman’s Voice. 






Ask your dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 
and accept no other. 















PR eI ET MRE eS 
four NAME--FAMILIAR IN THE MOUTH AS HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” | 


MAGE! RANGES HEATERS 


ARE THE BEST 
LEADING AUTHORITIES ON COOKING say the 


aways RECIEVE HIGHEST AWARD 
“MACEE GRAND” 


fulfills every requirement. ‘‘All who see the working 
of the OVEN THERMOMETER are delighted with it.” 
The wonderful Dock Ash Grate is the only one by 


Fcc a continuous fire can be kept. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS, DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE, 


<WAGEE FURNACE 60., 7°99 °™'SusTon. 


AGENCIES! 66 LAKE ST., 27 NEW MONTGOMERY ST., 


Nd dk ke de A 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Saar S DISEASE. 


DR. HARVEY L. BYRD, of Baltimore, Md.: B W has an as 
certained value in Bright’ s Disease. N UFFALO LITHIA ATER knowledge of 
its action on that disease thus far would seem to warrant the helief that it would in many instances, 


at least in its. early stayes, arrest it entirely, and in its more advanced stage prove a dec ided comfort 


and paiiative.’ i ‘thi s . 
I Sold by Druggtsts. Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va 


— REDUCED FROM $25.00 to $10.00. 


The! (Jitectopo ae) IN CURE 
WITHOUT 
Sus hen Se MEDICINE. 


THIS MOST WONDERFUL TREATMENT now within the reach of all. 


#10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with 








real — 











Pamphlet free. 












~) 


The above price is ordered from July | to Oct. 1, 1596. 
Book of Directions complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 


L. A- BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States 











"ROUND THE WORLD 


HIGH CLASS TOUR UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT. 
OCTOBER 6, 1896, to MARCH 27, 1897. 


H. GAZE 


AND 


SONS, LTD. 


wi 


BG 


—_ 
LSS 1 Ge 


OUTWARD via 


United States, Sandwich Islands, 
Japan, China, Malay Peninsula, 





. ILLUSTRATION FROM GAZ#’'S "ROUND THE WORLD PROGRAM. 
Ceylon, through India. 

Witt a view to enable our clients to choose their route across 
the United States we have afforded an opportunity for crossing 


HOMEWARD VIA either via Canadian Pacific and Vancouver ; Yellowstone Park route, 


Northern Pacific and Tacoma; or Denver, Manitou Park, the 


Egypt, Italy, Switzerland, France, Rockies and San Francisco. The three sections will start from 
New York, meeting at Yokohama for our party "Round the World 

England to New York, with facilities at even rates. 
F . 2 We have included a large amount of jinrikisha traveling in 
for optional independent excursions Japan, sedan chair in China and carriage rides in India, and also 


dandies and horses for ascent of ‘Tiger Hill (at Darjeeling) for 


up the Nile, or to Greece, Turkey, etc. witnessing the sunrise effect on snowy range of the Himalayas etc, 

x» Correspondence invited for European and Holy Land escorted parties. Programs post free. Travel tickets everywhere. Official 
agents of London & Northwestern Railway, England's greatest railroad; also New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, America’s 
oreatest railroad. Write for Tourist’s Gazetle free. 


For full particulars and Itineraries, including ’Round the Work! Program, apply to 


as6 Wastin Sicoe Meiten. HENRY GAZE & SONS, LTD. 220 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


135 South Pifth Street, Philadelphia. 
142 Strand, London, England. 














